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Education for a Better Society 

Satish K. Kapoor* 

We are at the threshold of 21st century. The question is, would the 
coming century prove to be better than the present one? Would there 
be no violence, no poverty, no communal upsurges, no social or eco¬ 
nomic disparities, no exploitation of women and children, no AIDS, no 
fear of a nudear catastrophe? In short, would we be able to create a 
new man, a new society, and, thereby, usher in a new age? 

While it may not be possible to metamorphose human beings into 
wingless angels and to convert the earth into an El Dorado of peace and 
happiness in 21st century, the character of mankind can undergo a radi¬ 
cal change through value-based education. 

Education is an instrument as well as a catalyst of social transfor¬ 
mation. Social change can be brought about by a qualitative change in 
man's perceptions, attitudes, habits, priorities and goals. The transfor¬ 
mation of the individual is a prerequisite to the transformation of soci¬ 
ety, which, in turn, is the sine qua non for the creation of a just and hu¬ 
man social order. 

The past centuries witnessed tremendous progress in the fields of 
science and technology and made the living conditions of man better. 
But what man gained in material terms was lost in moral and spiritual 
realms. The Outward Man of flesh and blood was nourished at thecost 
of the Inward Man who was starved of virtue and goodness. Man probed 
the mysteries of the universe but ignored the mystery of his own self. 
He bore tunnels in the mountains but failed to grapple with the high 
peaks of pride and passion within him. He created aircrafts to fly in the 
air but forgot to take an inward journey. 

From necessities he moved to comforts and from comforts to 
luxuries, forgetting in the process, the supreme source of comfort and 

bliss. 

The Renaissance in Europe did not bring about a renaissance of 
human values. The Reformation altered man's perception® of die sa¬ 
cred and the sacrosanct but did not do away with his inner vices bke 
lust, greed, anger and the like. 

The technological revolution has given the human worM much of 
its economic prosperity. Bereft of moral tenor it has 
social inequality, horrendous wars, persecutions, atomic devastation, 

and of late, ecological crisis. 

The ghost of technological power unwittingly re ^ d 
be contained only by the right kind of education which comb messo - 
ence with spirituality, reason with faith, prajna with teratia, empirical 
knowledge with intuition and insight; which keeps both progress an 
as ite goals and is helpful in mitigating soaal evils. 

The prevalent system of education is 
acter-oriLited. It isconsumerist in nature and makesene selfcK seU- 
eentred irreverent and cynical. It sharpens reason but harden* *** hea * 

It lavs little or no emphasis on suchbaac values as tiutti,love, honesty, 

humility, compassion, forbearance and justice. It makes one conscious 
*p_G. Gtoge, Jalandhar City-144 001. 


about one's rights not duties. It promotes materialis¬ 
tic values and outlook, and generates unhealthy com* 
petition. 

While the primary task of education is to draw 
out die best in a person, the fact remains that stu¬ 
dents, overburdened with lengthy and abstruse syl¬ 
labi and fearful of the spectre of examinations and 
an uncertain future,find little time to make use of 
their ratiodnative faculties, to acquire moral virtues 
or to explore their creative potential. 

The sculptors of Elephants, Ellora or 
Mahabatipuram, wood carvers of Bharhut and 
Sanchi, Painters of Ajanta, Bagh and Badami, and 
other craftsmen of ancient and medieval times did 
not have any formal education and yet they could 
create immortal works of art. Today, there are insti¬ 
tutes of art but few masterminds in the field. 

The paradigms of education in 21st century 
ought to be creativity not superficial knowledge, 
soul-consciousness not body consciousness, and 
cosmocentricity not egocentricity. Each must be 
taught to see himself as a part of the cosmic self. Since 
the same self embodies all one can view the other as 
one's own self in a different human frame. The con¬ 
cept of 'universal selfhood', being different from 
'universal brotherhood' which posits two entities, 
is sure to neutralise a person's negative feelings to¬ 
wards his fellow beings. The artificial barricades that 
separate man from man, community from commu¬ 
nity and continent from continent would also come 
to an end. 

Education must tame the beastly instincts in man 
if a better society is to be created. Since one can be 
both angelic or devilish depending on one's inner 
environment, value-based education can help to re¬ 
strain the senses, the mind, the intellect and imagi¬ 
nation from going astray, provide a blueprint from 
the art of disciplined living, inculcate scientific tem¬ 
per and a sense of social responsibility and transform 
juvenile delinquents into responsible citizens. 

Prayer, meditation, spiritual discourses incorpo¬ 
rating lofty ideas, moral precepts, fables or poems, 
inspiring anecdotes from the lives of great men, can 
go a long way in altering the mental environment of 
pupils and save them from drugs, drinking, depres¬ 
sion and suicidal tendencies. Since positive values 
are better transmitted than taught, these must be 
adequately imbibed by parents and teachers so that 
they can be passed on without much effort. A teacher 
who skips lus classes, leaves courses incomplete and 
is often late cannot be a role model of discipline, hon¬ 


esty and punctuality for his students. Likewise a par¬ 
ent who earns by dubious means, leads an ignoble 
life, does criminal deeds or revels in dubs and par¬ 
ties while his children groan at home, cannot speak 
of the higher values of life. 

Finally, education, besides preparing boys and 
girls for their specific roles in society and at home, 
must help them to integrate the physical, mental, vi¬ 
tal, aesthetic and the moral aspects of their personal¬ 
ity. It must teach them to harmonise with their own 
being, with the people around, and with nature. 

The renaissance of the higher values of life 
through education would help in overcoming the 
crisis of character, resolve tensions and conflicts in 
society and stem the mad race of humans for power 
and pelf. 

Swami Vivekananda said : "Man is a combina¬ 
tion of animality humanity and divinity." The task 
of education in 21st century ought to be to help him 
to take a plunge from the animal to the divine state 
while remaining active in the world. □ 
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An Inquiry in the B.Ed. Programs of the 

Indian Universities 

Face to Face Vis-A-Vis Distant Modes 

R.P. Singh* 

Gopal Rana** 


The Problem 

In early 1990s there was a widespread feeling that 
both Annamalai and M.D. Universities were engaged 
in a crude commercialization of B.Ed. degree. Almost 
universally it as felt that not only was this non ethi¬ 
cal, it was professionally unacceptable as a pro¬ 
gramme. How could one teach skills through that 
mode? Of course, a finer distinction was made be¬ 
tween the distant and correspondence education. The 
postal delays, the irrelevance of die scripts and the 
emphasis on memorization were pointed out as the 
in-built flaws in the system, besides the work expo¬ 
sure to an actual life-long profession that it purport¬ 
edly ought not to have offered. Because of the all¬ 
round condemnation of B.Ed. (correspondence), no 
one really attempted to say that the reality (if it was 
so) was different with any research — serious or oth¬ 
erwise. 

However presently there is a vague feeling that 
there is no shred of evidence to support the wide¬ 
spread fears of the lowering of B.Ed. standards 
through correspondence. Firstly, no one knows what 
standards B.Ed. had to achieve or maintain till this 
day. The casual manner in which several Indian uni¬ 
versities offer this programme creates a serious doubt 
whether B.Ed. does really have any standard? Sec¬ 
ondly, in the absence of a parallel or a competitive 
course of study no one could talk of high or low 
standard because a statement of this genre by impli¬ 
cation means a comparative norm. Without any 
course to compare with, no standard could be called 
high or low. Thirdly, the ground on which corre¬ 
spondence education was generally regarded as di¬ 
lution of standard was that it was perhaps a skill area. 
The evidence we have until now to support this as¬ 
sumption is non-existent. Neither any individual nor 
any institution has attempted to define B.Ed. in these 
terms nor has a ratio of information to skills been 


'Former Dean (Research), NCERT, A-i) 206, Kalkaji 
Extn., New DeM-llO 019. 

''lecturer, M.V. College of Education (University of 
Delhi), Shakarpur, Delhi-110 092 . 


ever fixed. How and why this flaw in the argument 
was ever overlooked defies reason. 

Any research concerning the effectiveness of a 
teacher must necessarily cover the following aspects: 
(1) class room instruction. (2) ability to handle a class, 
(3) examination results, (4) relationships with col¬ 
leagues, superiors, and students, and (5) public im¬ 
age. It is possible to assess effectiveness of a. teacher 
in all these areas. A proper research should ideally 
be longitudinal and preferably comparative. By it¬ 
self the results/conclusions would be difficult to be 
considered valid unless either the sample were large 
or representative. 

The major hypotheses of this inquiry are: 

i. There is no distinction between the modes of 
obtaining B.Ed. degrees from any university. 

ii. The training during B.Ed. does not emphasize 
any skills of teaching in either mode (distant or 
face-to-face) 

iii. One takes B.Ed. degree because it is required by 
law — it is like a driving licence and no more. 

The Proposal 

It is proposed to make an inquiry into the com¬ 
parability of B.Ed. correspondence with the so-called 
face-to-face formal B.Ed. programme. The idea is, 
though a little belated, to discover the reality as it 
exists at a given point of time. 

Case study method has been adopted in the 
present piece of research. 

Methodology for Collecting Data 

There are four points to this method : A sample 
of 3 to 5 teachers each from distant mode and regu¬ 
lar face-to-face programme would be selected after 
properly matching their qualifications, divisions, and 
areas of teaching besides the levels of school where 
they are actually teaching. This would be done for 
future verification, if need be. 

The researcher would ask one teacher to fill in a 
proforma covering tile following points. (1) quafifi- 
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cations, (2) B.£d. (mode), (3) classes being taken, (4) 
results of past years, (5) teaching subject/s, (6) re¬ 
sults of past years (in percentages), (7) extra-curricu¬ 
lar activities, (8) self-rating (good/modest average/ 
poor) (9) satisfaction level-high/medium/low) and 

(10) relation with others — (i) students — A/B/C, 

(11) Colleagues — A/B/C, and (iii) Public (Parents) 
-A/B/C. 

Researcher would collect data from the em¬ 
ployer/ superior about the teacher so contacted. This 
data will have to be corroborated with students and 
actual school records. 

For instance, the superiors will be asked whether 
they found any grounds of complain against the 
teacher, the grounds being: academic (content); pro¬ 
fessional (incompetence in teaching), co-operation 
(human level); and discipline. 

The students may be asked orally to report 
whether they found the teacher acceptable in the 
classroom. 

In few cases one could ask even the parents opin¬ 
ion about the information they have about the given 
teacher. 

All this put together could easily form a com¬ 
prehensive report on the teacher which may speak 
for the professional degree/s he may have obtained. 

While a positive/negative profile of a teacher 
may speak for the competencies she/he acquired 
professionally, there are innumerable variables which 
defy any degree of control particularly the social class 
of the teacher and the family background. 

Be that as it may, the present study may only 
suggest a trend which could be looked into exten¬ 
sively at some later stage with a far larger sample 
than the present one. 

One hopes to learn a tiring or two from the data 
thus collected. 

The Theoretical Frame 

This is one study wherein both the theoretical 
frame and the terms associated with teacher training 
should be clearly understood. Any confusion in this 
regard could lead to problems beyond the scope or 
ability of the authors. 


being the necessary condition of one for the other. 
For example, while today one who cannot read or 
write cannot be called 'educated', this was not so 
or is not so where scripts have not been evolved. 
The Shruti period in Indian history is one such time 
when one's ability to read and write had nothing 
to do with one's being educated. Even much later 
when formal education through script had begun 
one's level of education was supposed to exceed 
the limits imposed by the reading of books. One 
should recall in this context the story of Rishi Arum 
and his son Aruneya-in which the father rails his son 
deficient in education although he had studied for 
over a twelve-year period in the best institution in 
Banaras. 

Without going into the intricacies of the concep¬ 
tual frame in which education and literacy were dis¬ 
tinguished by Aruni, the two terms stand out dis¬ 
tinctly as two different concepts which need not be 
confused. In Indian villages even now the illiterate 
parents at times remind their literate, degree-holder 
sons as being skilled in reading and writing without 
possessing the qualities of an understanding, edu¬ 
cated being. 

The term initiation has a hallowed traditional 
meaning in which the tribal are 'initiated' into their 
rituals by their priests or a husband initiates his 
newly wed into a conjugal act or a mother guides 
her wards into family customs or local traditions. 
AU that which is associated with teacher training 
today has its roots in the term 'initiation'. Even 
now all the performing arts have gurus who initi¬ 
ate their charges into abstract feeling and symbols, 
their expressions and foot or finger movements 
have to go through a programme of initiation. One 
initiates the other into the art one has already 
mastered and the only link between the two, the 
Guru and his. disciple, is then of jigyasa i.e. the 
desire to learn. Each such house/school/^/wnanfl 
has a tradition and a flavour of its own. These dis¬ 
ciples even now are known by the names of their 
teacher. One could call this a classical tradition. 
Perhaps this holds good elsewhere too. 

Both India's tribals and the gurus of performing 
arts continue to pass on their knowledge and tradi¬ 
tion through this method alone. Until now no replace¬ 
ment to this tradition is in sight. 


There are number of terms associated with In games and sports too, it is through this method 

teacher-training such as education, initiation, instruc- alone, skills are being passed an from generation to 
tion, preparation etc. Each term has its history and a generation. AJ1 the variations one notices today in 
distinct meaning. The term education may be used the skills or techniques are highlyindividualized and 
today along with literacy as either a synonym or one sell by the brand names of their masters. 
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It is important to remember that the best of the 
universities in the world have some flavour of this 
tradition and that is how their products are graded 
and known. In whatever form initiation may differ 
from the act of teaching large classes today it would 
be difficult to claim that the act of initiation has noth¬ 
ing to do with modem teaching. One would like to 
retain at least the spirit of initiation which is largely 
esoteric and personal in nature in the act of teach¬ 
ing. 

The term Instruction is associated with author¬ 
ity. While an instructor also teaches or initiates, it is 
the authority he wields of knowledge and ability to 
teach has the moral sanction of society. That is why 
one would be hard put to call a government or pri¬ 
vate school /gharana as the same as Dr. Faggin's 
school where one is instructed to learn the art of pick¬ 
pocketing. Clearly therefore authority has to have 
moral sanction too without which everything is likely 
to go haywire. 

The last term in this context is that of training. 
This term carries within, itself all that is associated 
with initiation ot instruction with two additional 
components/attributes. One relates it to a continu¬ 
ous regimen of learning a skill. One could learn any¬ 
thing — ranging from the skill of eye movements to 
arguing a case. For instance, a junior study of a fa¬ 
mous advocate learns the skill to present an argu¬ 
ment or counter the logic of his adversary. All this 
can happen with constant practice and watching the 
senior's skills, demeanour and deportment. This kind 
of training is truly skill-based. Here what one teaches 
or learns are skills and very little information or 
knowledge, except perhaps deportment or style. One 
must remember that training is basically carried cm 
in the instruction and polish of certain skills. This is 
one area where theories rarely predominate. 

We have attempted to show that the moment 
teacher training came in contact of universities, it 
changed its character the world over. It tended to 
become more theoretical and less a skill area. In In¬ 
dia there is at least one university which refused to 
start a B.T. programme because then its staff will have 
to rub shoulders with ordinary practising teachers. 
Allahabad University with its staff teaching educa¬ 
tion is practically unqualified to operate in this area. 
This snobishness of a university is proof enough that 
a B.T./B.Ed. course was meant for those who stood 
in a considerably lower rung of intellectuals and so¬ 
cial ladder than the ones who had exposure of an 
Education as a Discipline. The remnants of Bus logic 
are B.A./M.A. Education courses. v 


This is one place we should have a fresh look at 
teacher education programmes in the West and the 
controversies surrounding them. This small diversion 
has considerable relevance in India because even now 
Indian educators have neither developed proper 
reading habits nor do they reflect very much. 

Teacher Education in England 

In England, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (SPCK) in 1699 started selecting teach¬ 
ers on grounds of age i.e. 25 plus, sobriety, meekness 
and humility. It also sought natural aptitude for teach¬ 
ing, literacy and numeracy in men (because women 
did not teadiarithxnetic). What later on got adopted 
or developed were criteria whose roots are traceable 
to the above identifiable qualities i.e. personal quali¬ 
ties, professional skills and academic subject exper¬ 
tise. The Society adopted the method of letting its 
selected prospective teachers "to observe and prac¬ 
tice with experienced teachers, providing an appren¬ 
ticeship approach to learning teaching." Thus began 
teacher training practice in the early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In other words teacher training started with 
untrained teachers whose skills were somehow of 
proven merit. Some of those teachers became the first 
teacher trainers moving into urban and rural areas 
to teach other teachers. But the upgrading of prom¬ 
ising pupils within a school to teach under a mas¬ 
ter's guidance as apprentices was to be the start of 
later, more widespread teacher training systems. 

The monitorial system brought to England by Dr. 
Andrew Bell from India (Madras) was adopted as a 
continuation of the Quaker's apprentice — teacher 
scheme (1780) extended and popularized by Joseph 
Lancaster. While Lancaster's training included "lec¬ 
tures on die passions" (Christian virtues). Bell's ar¬ 
gument was that training in teaching is possible only 
by taking an active part in teaching in school. Theory 
versus practice' as a debating issue is traceable to this 
controversy. 

Thus Dr. Bell established a training institution 
for superintendents in 1810, the start of central 
schools as model training places for the Church of 
England's national schools. 

Like the Quaker—founded British and Foreign 
Society, the Anglican National Society soon recog¬ 
nised the need to set selection criteria to ensure that 
entrants to teaching were literate and numerate, and 
to set examinations for certifications after training. 
In 1813, the National Society also introduced an ob¬ 
ligatory probationary period of practice before certi¬ 
fication. 
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The training period lasted only one or two 
months. 

By 1850s what was already a familiar practice in 
Holland was adopted in England having transformed 
apprenticeship to pupil-teacher scheme. The newer 
system had pupil-teachers who were both 'older and 
better' than their earlier counterparts (the 
appendices). The content of pupil teacher scheme 
was: subject knowledge relevant to school curricula, 
professional skills and practical teaching. The cost- 
effectiveness was an additional consideration. With 
England getting industrialized, the cost-benefit 
analysis was a natural fallout of this psychological 
frame. 

In the late 19th century England training colleges 
ran examination-driven academic courses with cur¬ 
ricula rather like secondary schools but with a modi¬ 
cum of teaching practice experience under control¬ 
led conditions in demonstration schools. 

Les Tickle in his book The Induction of new Teach¬ 
ers (Cassell, London, 1994) after the above cited re¬ 
view of the early stages of teacher training finds 
(p. 29) that in England the debate has continued on 
several points without much progress that include 
the following: 

1. How to frame a policy which was not based only 
on assertion of authority, belief (opinion) and cost 
efficiency; which means no effort is visible to 
improve this state with consistent and system¬ 
atic research. 

2. Why educational experience of newly qualified 
teachers is ignored in preference to certification. 

As late as 1944 McNair Committee did not 
analyze the assumptions about apprenticeship or the 
nature of teacher's learning. Discussion of teaching 
quality, of learning and of curriculum was displaced 
by other issues like mentoring versus monitoring, 
advising and assessing, supporting and selecting of 
teachers. 

The proposals to lengthen the period of initial 
training were revived. 

For an Indian it is difficult to appreciate the mean¬ 
ing and tenor of apprenticeship / induction scheme 
because of its total absence. Most of what James Re¬ 
port (1972) discussed does not sound very relevant 
to us. But what is most important to note is that en¬ 
try to teaching in the state system without training 
remained possible until 1982. An apprenticeship into 
the rigors of the social disciplines and social inquiry 
was without doubt an aspiration of theory-based 


teacher education, and its successor modes of the 
curriculum reform and teacher-researcher move¬ 
ments. Introduction of disciplines of Psychology, 
Sociology, Philosophy and History of Education into 
the teacher education curriculahas carried the recent 
debate to the farthest and extreme end wherein the 
need to have initial teacher training has come under 
fire. 

This other side of the dispute is represented by 
the Hillgate Group (1989) and Lawlor (1990) and the 
New Right who regard newly trained teachers from 
college-based courses as potential subversives of the 
established economic and social structures. In their 
view effective teaching consists of only two qualities 
— knowledge of the subject and the ability and will¬ 
ingness to put it across to others. The Hillgate Group 
condemns teacher training as intellectually inad¬ 
equate, irrelevant and biased. In its place it wants 
direct entry into schools with the full training of the 
new entrants carried out by teachers. They want the 
bypassing of the LEAs, DES and the higher academ¬ 
ics and quality control to remain with HMls. Thus 
die content of teacher training would be the skills 
required in the classroom, eliminating "pretentious 
pseudo-subjects, uncomprehended smatterings [and] 
shameless propaganda". (Hillgate Group , 1989). What¬ 
ever be the counter-arguments one thing is sure, this 
group reduces the CATE criteria — personal quali¬ 
ties, professional skills and academic subject exper¬ 
tise to the minimum. In a way it reverts the debate to 
the early part of teacher training concept of the 
monitorial system. 

Most of the literature on teacher education has a 
direct bearing on teaching skills. Those who find this 
literature unchallenging and are dissatisfied with the 
peculiar attitude of teachers who feel threatened in 
the face of uncertainty and are not prone to reflec¬ 
tion etc, indeed find Lawlor or the Hillgate Group 
unacceptable. 

Be that as it may, in the USA also a debate is in 
progress which in content and spirit is not materi¬ 
ally different from what we have just considered. 

The Debate in USA 

Jeffrey A. Cantor in ERIC-ASHE Report 1995 ti¬ 
tled Experiential learning in Higher Education expresses 
his unhappiness with the teacher education pro¬ 
gramme which he says emphatically "must be ex¬ 
amined and retooled, if necessary, to provide those 
needed intellectual challenges to its cadres of pro¬ 
spective teachers to mold them into lifelong learners 
with the requisite skills and knowledge, ready for 
the challenge." ’ 
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We must not overtook the fact that modem day 
teacher education program in all erstwhile British 
colonies is no more than two centuries old. In the 
USA too normal schools grew along with the com¬ 
mon school. The first Normal School (government) 
was started at Lexington, Massachusetts in 1839. A 
study of its curricula made in 1890 showed that "no 
great change in the curriculum" of normal schools 
had been visible until then. 

Interestingly enough this sort of conservatism 
and its no-change attitude was discovered by the 
authors too. A book titled A Fragment on Education 
by J. Nelson Fraser, Principal, Secondary Training 
College, Bombay written sometime around 1888 
which G.A. Nateson & Co. Esplanade, Madras 
brought out in 1890, carries such topics which until 
this day do not appear to have lost much sheen. For 
example, What is Education? The Training of Intel¬ 
lect; The Training of Feelings; Moral Training; The 
Training of Creative Power; The Sexual life at School; 
The teacher and his pupils; Teaching as a Profession; 
Education and Society; The unresolved Problems of 
Education; Examination and Cramming; The Train¬ 
ing of teachers; The importance of little things, etc. A 
few of these topics retain their perennial universal 
appeal. 

The curriculum in 1890 in the USA consisted of 
History of Education, Science of Education, Mental 
Science and Methods in the Elementary branches (or. 
Method Masters as we call them in India). 

Whereas in India the first department of educa¬ 
tion in Indian Universities got started after Sadler 
Commission (1917) i.e., somewhere after 1920 or so, 
in the USA Michigan University opened it in 1879. 
This followed the setting up of several other depart¬ 
ments of education elsewhere with Professor of edu- 
cation/Pedagogy where a fixed curricula was offered. 
Herein Philosophy of Education, Psychology, and 
Pedagogy etc started being offered by 1894 when 
school administration was added with an emphasis 
upon data gathering and statistics. 

With the passage of time since John Dewey and 
Charles Judd laid great store by Psychology, educa¬ 
tion got divorced horn classroom as the focus of in¬ 
quiry. For once research in this area started getting 
valued for its one sake. Specialization in certain ar¬ 
eas like psychology of learning, statistics etc grew 
apace. For once because of university being the high¬ 
est seat of learning a hierarchy in teacher education 
was established which as we all know is a univer¬ 
sally acceptable fact. Whether elsewhere this reality 
found any protest or not in the USA at least a feeling 


of resentment became visible which has now grown 
into a crescendo. What happened was that univer¬ 
sity values came to dominate the area and "normal 
schools evolved from a single purpose institution 
devoted to training teachers into low status institu¬ 
tion of teacher's college" in the hierarchy thus estab¬ 
lished. 

In India results of this hierarchy became ap¬ 
parent by 1920's and Education as a Discipline 
found its first votaries by 1970. The unhappy con¬ 
sequences of this hierarchy have attracted several 
comments. True, in India, the Government of In¬ 
dia has never accepted that teacher education 
(training is part of higher education and the two 
Teachers Commissions on School Teachers and the 
other on university teachers were set up in 1982. 
Their reports show that the School Teachers Com¬ 
mission headed by Professor Debi Prasad 
Chattopadhyaya considered teachers of teacher's 
colleges and university departments of education 
and not the Rais Ahmed Commission. In fact as a 
Joint Secretary in Rais Ahmed Commission, the 
senior author was a bit taken aback when no 
higher status was accorded to Professors of Edu¬ 
cation from university departments of education 
because it was not the location of the department 
or their salary which mattered but their associa¬ 
tion with school subjects found them to be lowly 
placed persons. Therefore their efforts to go up the 
ladder and find equivalence with the other disci¬ 
plinary departments of universities have dismally 
failed, no matter what they say or write. This is 
one reason and perhaps the most important one 
they who should take up meaningful research on 
classroom problems and practices undertake theo¬ 
retical, statistical and irrelevant research in their 
efforts to compare themselves with teachers of 
departments in social and physical sciences. 

By 1920, a full-fledged Foundation of Education 
movement started gathering momentum. The foun¬ 
dation school approach was thus widely adopted in 
many universities and colleges in the USA, though 
even now separate disciplinary courses such as his¬ 
tory, philosophy and sociology of education etc have 
not disappeared. 

By 1980 in the USA researchers in education had 
come "to decry the low quality of students in teacher 
education programmes and the questionable aca¬ 
demic credentials of the professors of education pre¬ 
paring them." 

Following are the conclusions of a volume titled 
Teacher Education as a Field of Inquiry by Professor 
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Wayne of Urbana of Georgia State University that 
have considerable relevance for ns in India. 

i) Teacher education has always depended on 
market forces which govern its supply and 
demand. [In India where jobs are f?w and far 
between teacher's degrees enable one to have 
hopes of getting a regular job on some condi¬ 
tion or after a little effort. That is why this li¬ 
cence to teach is equivalent to a driving li¬ 
cence, and faces similar degree of market ma¬ 
nipulations.] 

ii) Normal school students come from more ordi¬ 
nary social class backgrounds than others par¬ 
ticularly university students. 

iii) There is a view that gender and class have se¬ 
riously affected teacher education pro¬ 
grammes. [In the USA school teachers are 
mostly women. In India too we notice a simi¬ 
lar trend.] 

iv) Reform in teacher education is dependent on re¬ 
forms in the occupation of teaching. 

In India a recent opinion poll conducted by 
Aditya Birla Group bought out the most revealing 
facts about teachers (the primary, secondary or uni¬ 
versity teachers have been put together). For instance, 
in terms of respect they rank 4 much above Judici¬ 
ary, Businessmen, Bankers and Lawyers etc, second 
on the honesty scale, second for their contributions 
to society, third for deserving better recognition and 
sixteenth for making money illegally (TO! Jan. 31, 
1999). 

In the USA, E. Hoyle found primary teachers 
occupying a much lower rank than a doctor, engi¬ 
neer or a lawyer. He ranked them 19th on a 25 item 
occupational scale. [The Professionalization of Teach¬ 
ers : An Paradox, British Journal of Educational Stud¬ 
ies, 30(2) 161-171]. Perhaps in India too the rank or¬ 
ders of primary, secondary and university teachers 
would vary considerably. Like the USA in England 
and Germany too the social origins of teachers at die 
lower rungs of the ladder remain "working and lower 
middle classes." 

The situation in India is clearly comparable in 
terms of its history, social origins, and the quality of 
training besides the manner in which teacher educa¬ 
tion is regarded by the administration including plan¬ 
ners with what obtains in the most advanced coun¬ 
tries. What wonder then that it echoes a French prov¬ 
erb : "The more it changes the more it remains the 
same/' 


In 1917 Sadler Commission had observed: The 
three essential components of teacher education were 
knowledge of the subject matter, practical training 
and theoretical training but under existing conditions 
the first is often unfulfilled, second rarely possible 
and third too little regarded by the university in fram¬ 
ing the regulations." 

Edgar Stone in his book: Quality Teaching: A sam¬ 
ple of cases, (Routledge, 1992) is extremely critical of 
the view wherein teaching is regarded as transmis¬ 
sion of knowledge — verbalising whether orally or 
in writing what was given to him earlier (p. 279). He 
was shocked to note that in "teaching persons with 
low measures of academic talent are allowed and 
dominate the field" in the USA (p. 280). His observa¬ 
tion is based on a study undertaken in 1986 in die 
USA by Lavier & Lytle. 

In his book Primary Teaching Skills, E.C. Wragg 
[Routledge, 1993] found that there were three pri¬ 
mary skills for teachers: class management, ques¬ 
tioning, and explaining subject matter — the rest, 
if any, follow. (P. 183). He defined Professional 
Competence as "intelligent thought translated into 
intelligent action." (p. 194) Interestingly primary 
trainees assess themselves and are assessed on a 
set of nine dimensions. These include direct in¬ 
struction, monitoring, management of order, plan¬ 
ning and preparation. In each case there are eight 
levels through which teachers can progress in 
which level one is of what is expected of begin¬ 
ners and level eight being the mark of a compe¬ 
tent practitioner. 

Ned Flanders, an American researcher had noted 
his disappointment at the lack of congruence between 
theory and practice and the relatively low value ac¬ 
corded to die act of Teaching itself, "to be understood, 
concepts in education must be efficiently conceptu¬ 
alized to gain insight With most present practices, 
the gorge between theory and practice grows deeper 
and wide, excavated by the very individuals who 
pledged to fill it." 

Wragg concludes his discussion on teaching skills 
thus: 

"It is sometime assumed that anyone can train 
teachers, hence the proposal from time to time that 
all one needs to do is place students for longer pe¬ 
riods in a school and then the teachers will auto¬ 
matically teach them how to teach, or that one in¬ 
vites a good practitioner out of school to students, 
or that experienced teachers simply need to keep 
on teaching and they will automatically improve 
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with age. There is a craft to training teachers which 
is takes time to acquire/ and both teachers and 
teacher trainers, however experienced, can learn 
a great deal about teaching skills and how to sup¬ 
port others who are developing the art and sci¬ 
ence of skillful teaching," 

The German Scene 

The German educational thinkers regard the 
general theory of Education as an integrated part 
of a Science of Vitology (i.e. Science of life). The 
science of vitology consists of social sciences like 
economics, legal studies, health sciences, sociol¬ 
ogy, psychology and educational studies even as 
they regard educational system a part of social 
system which encompasses system of sciences, 
health and political system etc. In a way Dieter 
Lenzen ( Education: vol. 58, p. 95) is thinking of "a 
meta-scientific General Theory of Education which 
can assist in professionally catering for." For him 
Education is a sub-discipline hence a discipline 
like General Theory of Education should be the 
goal wherein several disciplines join hands to form 
a meta-scientific General Theory. 

We must remember that Germans are also in the 
midst of a debate: whether teaching is really a con¬ 
tent or a skill area. Peter Vogel in his paper Proposed 
Typology of knowledge (. Education , Vol 58, p. 66) is 
quite concerned about this ambiguity. He says, "If 
the suspicion that theory is irrelevant to practice is 
thus gradually becoming a conviction the outlook is 
bleak for that group of educationists who see the 
point of working on educational theory exclusively 
or primarily in its responsibility for educational prac¬ 
tice, this assumption of responsibility may well be 
well-intentioned and laudable, but in reality is su¬ 
perfluous." 

Vogel is unhappy with the prevailing chaos be¬ 
cause "a corpus of distinctive educational forms 
of knowledge is impossible to reconstruct" (p. 67) 
the German liking for a theoretical base for prac¬ 
tice is too well-known to get surprised at this re¬ 
mark. 

Perhaps this is an additional reason why the 
American scenario in this regard has so minutely 
and painstakingly been examined and conclusion 
arrived at. Fritz-Ulrich Kolbe therefore undertook 
a serious study of the American scene in this re¬ 
gard. His conclusions and the analysis both were 
arrived at on the familiar lines the area being re¬ 
construction of the theory-practice relationship. In 
the USA, according to Kolbe, interest in this field 


is hardly two decade old. Number of researches 
undertaken in the area of knowledge relevant of 
an action context have yielded very meaningful 
results. "Scholarly or scientific knowledge of rules 
is not useful in the application situation." Such 
schemata should be construed not as knowledge, 
but as "skill" to perform which permit answers to 
be made or action carried out which are specific 
to the case." 

In this regard Shulman attempts to find out 
how to use knowledge base of the instructees 
which is then used to explore educational content 
knowledge more closely. He is in search of a new 
definition of relevant contexts (about the subject), 
manner of presentation, explanations — in short, 
content presentation — is needed for teaching in 
school. A model of educational action has been 
developed which stresses the role of the contents, 
(about the subject), manner of presentation, expla¬ 
nations — in short, content presentation is needed 
for teaching in school. 

Shulman develops a model in six fairly abstract 
and therefore, more general action steps of teacher 
action. These steps are: 

1. the comprehension of the portion of the subject 
matter or text in relation to the goals, 

2. the transformation of this by defining content 
goals, deciding on their representation and 
carrying out their adaptation to context con¬ 
ditions; 

3. instruction, the actual activity of teaching; 

4. evaluation; 

5. a post reflection on the experience; and 

6. the reformulation of the understanding of in¬ 
struction content. 

This model cannot exhaustively identify action 
demands on the interaction level. Shulman gives it a 
normative twist, ie v as a model of successful instruc¬ 
tion. However, the model given below also falls short 
an several counts. It cannot distinguish analytically 
between the differing structures of knowledge ele¬ 
ments such as, for example, scientific (theoretical) 
knowledge; experiential knowledge and the norma¬ 
tive or moral knowledge. 

1. Scientific knowledge of the subject matter; 

2. General professional educational and knowledge 
of rules; 

3. Knowledge of curriculum; 
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4. Knowledge of students; 

5. Knowledge of institutionally organized and 

other social framework conditions; 

6. Educational — content knowledge; and 

7. Normative and professional ethical knowledge. 

While this is not the place to go into a detailed 
analysis of Shulman's models, the conclusion is in¬ 
structive "experience alone cannot be presented as a 
guide to action." 

Two additional points need to be mentioned 
in die present framework so that the issue whether 
or not our teachers are being prepared with care 
and whether our teacher's colleges are aware that 
a good teacher must necessarily possess certain 
attributes. We regard the knowledge of the at¬ 
tributes as a precondition to its training. Secondly, 
even theoretically we are not aware that we can 
have a positive impact of 'good' teacher training 
on the classroom instruction and teacher behav¬ 
iour. 

In India the most famous ancient book of 
parables The Panchatantra describes ten attributes 
of a good teacher. These are : Patience, Forgive¬ 
ness, Industry, Non-Stealing, Self-Control, 
Intelligence, Learning, Truthfulness and Non- 
Irascible Temper. 

A few centuries later a Buddhist scholar, saint 
Vasubandh also enumerated ten qualities a teacher 
should possess : These aTe : 1) Humility, 2) Peace 
of mind, 3) Self-control, 4) Knowledge more than 
others, 5) Industry, 6) Learning, 7) Reflective Na¬ 
ture, 8) Communication skill, 9) Empathy for stu¬ 
dents, and 10) Non-irritable nature under all cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The attributes Vasubandh enumerates appear to 
be more specific and helpful in classroom instruc¬ 
tion than what die Panchtantra had described. Also 
humility, self-control, learning, nan-irritable nature 
and communication skills are very similar to the ones 
early Christian teachers acknowledged as necessary 
conditions for a good teacher. 

This discussion or even a reference to these 
teacher attributes was necessary for a study of this 
nature. 

The second point which we thought should be 
of some interest to teachers' colleges in India is 
whether or not everyone is aware that conse¬ 
quences of having a bad or even partially good 
teaching can be extremely disastrous. The mean¬ 


ing of teaching in this context covers a wide spec¬ 
trum of a process known as transmission of infor¬ 
mation, communication of empathy, knowledge of 
the process along with the quality of diction and 
style of presentation etc. We perhaps commit a 
mistake in equating teaching with transmission or 
regarding it as a mere process. 

Let us take the following example to explam what 
bad teaching can do and how even indifferent teach¬ 
ing can be a highly negative experience. 

Even the most knowledgeable teacher faces a 
peculiar classroom scenario in which a normal aver¬ 
age class will have students ranging from the highly 
motivated, intelligent and eager to leam to the ones 
who are dull or less motivated or even quite indif¬ 
ferent to what is happening around them. Even a sin¬ 
gle negative attribute would make even the best 
teacher "ineffectual angel beating its luminous wings 
in the void" as P.B. Shelly ones wrote in his Ode to 
Nightingale. 


The following possibilities therefore exist: 


1> Beat teacher Tkanamisaian 

(Learned and Motivated) 

Reception 

Communication 

in full 

Whole 

Communication 

infull 

Part 

Communication 

In full 

None 

Communication 

in Part or inadequate 

Whole 

Communication 

in Part or inadequate 

Part 

Communication 

in Part or inadequate 

None 

Poor Communication 

Whole 

Poor Communication 

Part 

Poor Communication 

None 


Although the above diagram should explain 
everything, still it needs to be emphasized that 
there will be always a few students who would 
not follow the teacher, no matter how competent 
she/he is in teaching skills. Their reception of the 
best would also be either partial or none. 

In the case of a teacher who himself suffers 
from some handicap like lack of teaching skills, 
empathy, style etc, the best student would also 
benefit from him only partially even when he has 
the best receptors and anxiety to leam. This means 
even the best students will suffer partially, 
whereas the partially motivated would receive 
even less. 

The case of bad teaching is somehow totally in¬ 
defensible because a bad teacher makes even the stu¬ 
dent gain nothihg. 

(To be continued) 
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Issue of Heterogeneity in Music Education 

S. Saradha* 


Introduction 

The term 'Music' applies to all types of music like 
Hindustani Kamatic, Folk, popular etc. And educa¬ 
tion in music means a systematic approach to teaching 
and leamingcontents in a particular context like school 
college, pr university. In the following account how¬ 
ever the term 'Music' is used in the context of classical 
music and 'education in music' is used in the context 
of higher education pertaining to graduation and 
postgraduation courses only. The issues raised, the 
conclusions drawn and the suggestions made here are 
evolved by observing Kamatic music alone. However, 
there may be a few common elements which could be 
found in Hindustani music education as well 

Kamatic music education at the higher education 
level is in a stage where many ideas are being tried to 
improve the quality of education. Educationists are 
attempting to push back the existing limits of institu¬ 
tionalised music education. There is a greater aware¬ 
ness among students and teachers about the myriad 
facets of music education. There is indeed a commend¬ 
able enthusiasm to explore new ideas. 

When conditions are so conducive, it would be apt 
to give thrust to a few issues that contribute to the suc¬ 
cess of music education programmes. Such issues are 
infrastructure, textbooks, exposure to different types 
of music etc It would be of significance to discuss about 
heterogeneous classrooms of the present. 

Heterogeneity and Music Education 

The Chambers Dictionary defines heterogeneity 
as 'different in kind' or 'composed of parts of different 
kinds'. A typical Kamatic music classroom either in a 
college or university has students of varying talent and 
interest, given to study one type of course. Heteroge¬ 
neous talent and interest on a dose scrutiny consists 
of: 

a) Students hailing from a family of a fine musi¬ 
cal lineage, 

along with 

Students of excellent talent but no musical lin¬ 
eage to back them up. 

b) Students of rich socio-economic status 
along with 

'Guest Lecturer, Department of Music, University of 
Kerala, Thmivarmthapurum. 


c) 


d) 


e) 


Students of average socio-economic back¬ 
ground. 


Students with dear views about their aim in 
taking up the course 

along with 

Students who have no specific goal. 

Students who have a flair for the performing 
aspect of music 

along with 

Students who are proficient in theory of mu¬ 
sic only. 

Students who show average performance in 
both theory and practical music 

along with 


Students who are good in both theory and 
practical. 


Impact of Heterogeneity 


Teaching students of the above stated complex mix 
is indeed challenging. When a class has either one or 
two of these combinations, or all of these, teaching and 
learning methods need to be redesigned. The existing 
course contents cater to one used type of teaching and 
learning. Though it is not possible to design a course 
taking into consideration five needs of each type of stu¬ 
dent, still it is possible to re-arrange the course con¬ 
tents based on this general parameter viz heterogene¬ 
ity. When a new course is formed, or when the exist¬ 


ing course is re-programmed, the needs and skills of 
the average students have to be taken into account. 
Along with this, the curriculum needs to provide room 
for the gifted set of students in a class. 


Managing Heterogeneity 

To manage the problems of mixed talent in tire 
same das®, measures may be taken at various levels. 

a) At the course contents level 

b) At the teaching and learning level. 


a) At the course contents level 

In the years to come, we may need different types 
of courses (which have focus on many aspects of mu¬ 
sic). Such new courses are essential to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of globalisation. When specialised courses axe 
introduced, the talent of students can be streamlined 
to a considerable extent. Students would have many 
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options to choose the course in tune with their skills 
and interest. For example, "Music Appreciation or 
Music Criticism" could be one course which would at¬ 
tract those students who are knowledgeable in musk/ 
but are not keen to take up the performing side of 
music. Courses of this kind may become a necessity 
for making music education effective in the future. 

b) At the teaching and learning level 

In die musk course classes which are already func¬ 
tioning with a heterogeneous set of students, an attempt 
can be made to have everyday group activities. These 
group activities can be framed for about an hour. Stu¬ 
dents may be given specific group activity or may be 
encouraged to give their own ideas of group activities. 
The teachers may be required to act as guides/super¬ 
visors for these activities. 

Further; the group needs to have a mix of students 
who possess varying grades of musical proficiency. A 
group of tire above kind would be able to interact 
among themselves and learn the course contents at a 
commendable level. During the group activities tire 
teachers would also know the problems and advan¬ 
tages of each student and suitable guidance can be pro¬ 
vided. 

Two hours at foe end of the week may be allotted 


for addressing the problems of students. Students and 
teachers can meet during those hours, and in an at¬ 
mosphere devoid of hesitation, both the teacher and 
the taught can devise methods to make teaming effec¬ 
tive. 

For the fresh batch of students every year, care may 
be taken to apply the streamlining principle during the 
time of admission to the course. Standardised tests can 
be created to assess the credit of eadi student. The tests 
my be designed to assess the skills of tala, rage, sruti, 
notation etc. Based on the performance in these tests, 
foe students can be advised by the concerned teach¬ 
ers, to choose tiie type of course that suits their talent 
and interest 

Conclusion 

The issue of heterogeneity, if attended to would 
pave the way for enhancing the standards of musk 
education in India. If academicians and educationists 
involved in musk education carry on discussions about 
this issue more solutions may emerge which could be 
put to use. 

And it would be of significance if there is a feed¬ 
back on the issue discussed here from the musk edu¬ 
cationists of Hindustani music. □ 
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Thrust and Relevance of Modem Management 
Concepts to Physical Education & Sports 

J. Jairaj* 

V. Satyanarayana** 


Management systems are dominating every 
sphere of activity—this is indeed an age of manage¬ 
ment-orientation. The modem concepts of manage¬ 
ment could be applied effectively to the field of Physi¬ 
cal Education & Sports. 

There is an increasing awareness and a sense of 
involvement in sports and games, as people attach 
new values and norms to sports and sports perform¬ 
ances, at the national and the international levels of 
competitions. 

Yet another factor is an enhanced enthusiasm 
in participating in sports and games, as people are 
getting more and more health conscious and de¬ 
sirous of maintaining high functional fitness level 
to discharge day-do-day activities as well as to face 
competently the challenging tasks at ease. 

With the changing socio-economic set up of the 
country, policies have been spelt out to provide equal 
opportunities for all, and sport has been rightly de¬ 
clared as the privilege of all. This cognitive involve¬ 
ment has resulted in the establishment of a broader 
base of the sports oriented and the sports talented 
people. 

Sports facilities of a comprehensive form, are 
being made available in a progressively phased man¬ 
ner, all over the country. The subsequent upkeep and 
maintenance of these infrastructural facilities and 
allied and associated equipments have become es¬ 
sential. 'Sport 7 has been elevated as an important 
subject, both at the Centre and at many a State. The 
financial outlay for sports promotion has assumed 
sizeable amounts with a healthy trend to get aug¬ 
mented progressively in the budgetary allocation 
year after year. 

Providing the constraints, and contributing to 
confound the system are variety of personnel, 
varying in quality, specifically diverse in their pro¬ 
fessional preparation, attitudes and approaches to 
sport and sports promotion. All these 

Mssoriflfe Professor & Secretary, Board of Control, 

Inter Univ. Tournaments, **Assistant Professor, 
Department cf Physical Education, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad-500 007. 


concatenated complex factors stress the specific 
need of management-orientation to the sports and 
games area. 

Every major social task — Education, Environ¬ 
ment protection or Health care — is being entrusted 
to large scale organisations. Sports promotion in all 
its facets is given to the Sports Authority of India 
(SAI). 

Society has become pluralistic and there seems 
to be a growing trend in the application of man¬ 
agement concepts to non-business institutions. 
The task of transferring management knowledge 
and its comprehensive applicability from one area 
to another, still remains a challenging and diffi¬ 
cult proposition. 

As a specific area. Sport has its own inherent. 
approaches, problems, constraints, and concerns, 
and the management orientation would ensure 
productive performance though Management Sys¬ 
tems are becoming increasingly complex, as many 
new 'relations' have to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

The following modem management concepts are 
considered relevant and worthy of application in the 
field of sports and games. 

1. Concepts related to 'PERFORM' 

2. KAIZEN Concept 

3. Concepts on Human Resource Development 

(HRD): 

a) Behavioural audit 

b) Resource U tilization by Value management 

c) Leadership concepts 

d) Participation Management concepts 

e) Creativity in training methods. 

1. Concepts Related to TERFORM' 

Industrial competitive marketing of products 
with increasing number of unknowns and 
unknownables resulted in the evolving of the con¬ 
cept of PERFORM—an acronym for Prosumer, Eth- 
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ics. Ride, Flexibility, Opportunities, Resolving disso¬ 
nance and market based pricing. 

Prosumer ; Coined by Alvin Toffler, emphasises 
die need for separate segmented study and scrutiny 
of the product. 

A process of demassification or eiitistic approach 

— In die sports field each sports personnel has to be 
individually viewed for potential, training need and 
skills. 

Ethics ; Public sensitivity to unethical or illegal 
conduct has sharpened even at the slightest suspi¬ 
cion, resulting in adverse impact on the product. 

In the sports field. Drug dragnet , despite being 
pronounced as unethical, still prevails, spoiling the 
image of the sports personnel. Ethics in sports, is 
mandatory. 

Risk: Certain amount of risk is involved in lack 
of monitoring or quality control of the product. 

Competitive risk is easily understandable. 

Flexibility: Industrial product — rigidity of for¬ 
mat is the prevalent order, despite needs for change. 

The flexibility in methods of training, materials 
utilisation and competitive participation is advisable 
to achieve results. 

Opportunities : Complaints of the products are 
never taken for remedial action. 

Complaints from the sports personnel are gen¬ 
erally viewed as interference in the programme. But, 
if these complaints are analysed, these could be con¬ 
verted into opportunities for corrective strategies, as 
well as to translate them into advantageous inputs. 

Resolving Dissonance : The emphasis is on cohe¬ 
sion and unified action in product image boosting. 

The emphasis, in contrast here, is ^classification 
or de-elitism—the phenomenon of cohesiveness and 
the effort to unify the strategy, synthesize the total 
performance skills to advantage, specially in a team 
game. 

Market Based Pricing : Cost reduction and the 
strategy of competitive pricing. 

Despite file cost of a sports project for specific 
performance the importance of ensuring the avail¬ 
ability of the funds to the end user, the beneficiary. 

2. KAIZEN Concept 

The Japanese method of increasing performance 

— production. KAI—'change'; ZEN — for "the bet¬ 


ter' — improvements. The core theme is continual 
and constant invotvemeht of everyone in the organi¬ 
sation for improvement. 

The entire sports machinery, from the policy 
makers, the bureaucracy, the federations, sports ad¬ 
ministrations and personnel, all should be constantly 
and continually committed. We see splits, conflicts, 
confrontations discordant notes everywhere. We need 
integration here. 

3. Concepts of Human Resource Development 

The ongoing processes effecting changes in the 
social, economical and the technological fields, 
pose threats to human resource development in 
an organised manner, unless management con¬ 
cepts are applied. Human resources are recognised 
as vital factors in any set up, much more so, in the 
sports and games field. In these days of techno¬ 
logical revolutions, traditional and cultural values 
are at stake, as certain skills become obsolete and 
out-dated. 

a) Behavioural Audit: This is a regular and sys¬ 
tematic review and appraisal of industrial or group 
behaviour, under given situations or constraints. Be¬ 
haviour of the individual or a group, varies from time 
to time or from context to context, affecting the tar¬ 
get achievement, depending on the levels of anxiety, 
tension, aspirations and attainment. 

Behavioural audit is a complex task, requiring 
dextrous handling and sensitive approach to diag¬ 
nose the phenomenon, much more so to interpret file 
same. 

The aim of the audit is to translate the behav¬ 
ioural reactions into advantageous action pro- 

iCS • 

b) Resource Utilization by Value Management: Ear- 
Her known as Value Analysis, it has now been up¬ 
graded as Value Management. 

In any system, including sports, economising 
measures are taken, when the achievements and the 
anticipated targets mismatch. People hasten to com¬ 
ment on such measures without going into the exist¬ 
ing 'creative' alternatives. 

This has lead to the understanding of the 
Hemisphericity concept. The left cerebral hemisphere 
is for logical, analytical and selective integration, and 
the right cerebral hemisphere is for creative, open and 
generative integration. The aim should be for 'holis¬ 
tic' brain techniques for better efficiency. In other 
words, 'creative' values have to be emphasised. 
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tionate representation of all sectors in Ihe decision 
making, may take roots from the Joint council ap¬ 
proach. 

As Warren Bennis has described 'Democracy' as 
the only system or organisation, which is compat¬ 
ible with perpetual change — a case in point for 
sports and games. 

e) Creativity in Training Methods : Self-learning 
process is an important aspect. With the advent of 
mechanical and electronic devices for training tech¬ 
niques — Mecatronics — these could be used in 
sports field. 

The spectacular growth of qualitative and quan¬ 
titative expansion with perceptible shift from 'mass' 
to 'class', demanding special training needs as inputs, 
to usher in future managerial personnel with com¬ 
petence. 

— On the job in-service training methodology. 

— Pre-service professional sports management ex¬ 
posures. 

— Continuing Education—through Distance Edu¬ 
cation methodology, for updating, refreshing and 
for knowledge-experience symbiosis. 


ALL INDIA INSTITUTE OF SPEECH AND HEARING 
MANASAGANGOTHRI, MYSORE-570 006 

(An autonomous institution handed by the Ministry of Health & Family Welfare, 

Government of India) 

ADMISSION NOTICE 
M.Sc. (Speech & Hearing) 

Applications in the prescribed form are invited for admission to M.Sc. (Speech & Hearing). Forms with 
bulletin can be obtained on payment of Rs. 250/- (Rs. 150/- for SC/ST) by cash or IPO drawn in favour of 
the Director, All India Institute of Speech & Hearing. Manasagangothn, Mysore-6 along with a self addressed 
stamped (Rs. 12/-) envelope (30x22 cm). 

Minimum Qualification: B.Sc. (Sp & Hg) or equivalent from a recognised University. 

Last date for submission of application 2.7.99 

Last date for submission of marks sheets 

of the qualifying examination 30.7.99 

E ntran c e examinatio n will be conducted for eligible applicants at the All India Institute of Speech & 
Hearing, Manasagangotbri, Mysore-6 on 19.7.99 at 10.30 AM. 

No. of seats 
General merit 16 
SC/ST 4 

In-service 3 {(a) 2 years paid professional experience in Speech and Hearing in a Govt. Institution/Institutiofi 
which has received Grant-in-aid by the State/Central Government (b) Atleast 45% in aggregate 
(c) Age: 30 years or below as on 30.7.99} DIRECTOR 

For any further information/darification contact 0821-514449_ 



c) Leadership Concepts : New type of leadership 
- Transformational Leadership is developed by 

Noel, Tkhy and Ms. Mary Anne Devanna. The tradi¬ 
tional leadership is the transactional leadership, 
which could effect minor adjustments and just carry 
on. The transformational leadership is based on cou¬ 
rageous and prudent risk taking with a visionary 
approach to perceive future expectations and trans¬ 
late these anticipations into realities. They are pre¬ 
pared to continue to learn and to correct their mis¬ 
takes in the interest of achieving goals. 

In the sports field, anticipation, visionary zeal 
and to inspire the team are essential. 

d) Participation Management Concepts : These 
concepts infuse the democratisation process in the 
Industrial sector. The German Model of Co-deter¬ 
mination emphasises the participation of the per¬ 
sonnel in decision making processes — the 'Con¬ 
sensus' type. This ensures checks against abuse 
and misuse of powers. The other type is the 'Joint 
Councils' which function as representative-rela¬ 
tive participation. 

In the sports held, consensus decision could be 
attempted on selection, training, performance evalu¬ 
ation, as well as injustice to personnel. The propor- 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 

NEW DELHI 

Public Relations and Information Officer 

The Commission has a post of FRIO (Public Relations and Information Officer) which carries a pay scale of 
Rs. 12000-375-16500 plus usual allowances as admissible to Central Government employees of similar status 
stationed at New Delhi. The employees of the University Grants Commission are entitled to facilities like CGHS, 
CG1ES and general pool accommodation under Directorate of Estates subject to availability and position in the 
list. The appointment is to be made by transfer on deputation for a period of 2 years, extendable for one more 
year (thus totalling three years). 

Eligibility for the post is, as under : 

Essential :i) Masters* degree in journalism with public relations, 
ii) Eight years experience in public relations. 

Note: Officers of the Central/State Governments, Universities and other autonomous organisations holding 
analogous posts or with five years regular service in the pay scale of Rs. 10000-325-15200 having the 
requisite Educational qualification and experience are eligible. 

The candidate who wish to apply, may apply in the prescribed format and the applications should be sent in a 
sealed envelope addressed to Secretary, University Grants Commission, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi- 
110 002. The application form completed in all respect should reach within one month from the date of 
pnblkation of the advertisement. Incomplete application will not be entertained. ‘No objection certificate* 
from die organisation where the applicant is presently employed would be necessary at the time of interview for 
those applying direct or sending their application in advance. 

No TA/D A will be paid to candidates, if called for interview. The UGC reserves the right to make the selection 
or not to fill up the post and its decision in this regard shall be final. 


Application for the post of Public Relations and Information Officer 


1. Name of Candidate 
(in block letters) 

2. Address 

(i) Correspondence 


(ii) Permanent 



3. Nationality :_ 

4. Date of Birth :_ 

5. Sex : Male/Female 

6. Marital Status : Married/Unmarried 

7. Father’s/Husband's Name :_ 
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8. Category (SC/ST/OBC/GEN): 
(Attach attested copy of 
the certificate in cate 
of SC/ST/OBC) 


9. Qualifications 

(In chronological order starting from the last degree obtained upto graduation) 


SI. 

No. 

Examination 

. . „ .... 

Univ./ 

Board 

i 

Division/ 

Marks Obtained 
(in % only)/ 
Division/Grade 

Subject 

Offered 



10, (a) Details of Experience 


SI. 

No. 

Name & Address of 
Employer 

Post Held 
& Scale of pay 

Period 

From 

of Service 

To 

Nature of 
Duties* 








'Details can be given on the separate sheet if space is insufficient 
(b) Total Experience in Years_Months_ 


11. (a) Present Scale :_Basic_Gross Salary 

(b) Present Post Held :__ 

(c) Employer’s Address :_ 


12. Why does the candidate 
believe that this post is 
suitable for him/her. 


13. No. of Publications : Books_Research Papers_Articles 

14. Awards/Prizes Obtained : . _— 

(if any) .. _ - ___ 

15. Significant Contribution of :_ . _ - _ 

an Innovative nature to the _ - - _ 

organisation or to its _____ 

development .. _ 

16. References :_ . - __ 

1 . _ 2 __ 


DECLARATION 

I solemnly declare that above contents in the application form are true & correct to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 

Place :_ 

Date: _ (Signature of Applicant) 

... _ . ■■ - g; ssa ■ a s ; aas --g-da vpMW **» 
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University and the Moral Ground 


Professor S. Rinpoche, Director, Central Institute of Higher Tibetan 
Studies, Saraath, Varanasi delivered the convocation address at the 
Annual Convocation of the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, (Deemed 
University) Pune. He Said, 'One filing I would like to talk about is 
the importance of file university preparing a 'moral ground' for the 
individual. I use the word 'moral ground' to convey the idea that 
morality is not an accessory to the rest of education, not something of 
which a 'dose' can be delivered separately in addition to all the rest 
of educational endeavour. By 'moral ground' I mean file very ground, 
the very foundation upon which the rest of educational endeavour is 
based." Excerpts 


Originally, the idea of the uni¬ 
versity encompassed ideals very 
different from those practised to¬ 
day. The university was meant to 
be the abode of wisdom; timeless 
and universal wisdom. The idea of 
the university implied (a) an un¬ 
restricted scope and responsibility 
in terms of its task, (b) a unified 
body of thought and knowledge to 
be preserved and transmitted, (c) 
a harmonisation of the diversity in 
the fields of thought and learning. 
In other words the university was 
to be the guardian of the whole¬ 
ness of man. And the wholeness 
was important because without 
the wholeness one would get 
caught in petty particularities and 
lose sight of the very end and pur¬ 
pose of life itself. 

In traditional Indian society 
the purpose of life was defined by 
the well known doctrine of 
Purusharthas which laid down a 
hierarchy of the four ends of life. 
Dharma, Artha, Kama , and Moksha. 
Kama stands lowest in the hierar¬ 
chy, and is subordinate to Artha. 
Both Ariha and Kama are regulated 
by Dharma , and Dharma in its true 
sense is defined and understood 
with reference to Moksha, the final 
liberation. Moksha was the tdti- 
mate goal of life, and so it was the 
ultimate objective of education 
top. 


According to the traditional 
perspective, education is the 
most important means for dis¬ 
pelling ignorance. Here, by igno¬ 
rance we mean the proclivity of 
the-human mind to follow the 
easiest way of seeing and accept¬ 
ing the world, at face value, and 
the failure to distinguish be¬ 
tween appearance and reality. 
Once a person's perception is 
awakened through proper edu¬ 
cation, or through intellectual in¬ 
tuition, he/she can see through 
the fallacies underlying the 
world of formal appearances. 
Such awakening of perception 
enables one to know the truth. 
And the knowledge of truth 
leads to freedom from all bond¬ 
age and limitation. To know is to 
be delivered. 

The remarkably wise and self¬ 
less teachers at whose feet persons 
like me had the good fortune of 
being educated in Tibet, used to 
often remind us of the five benefits 
that accure from learning : (i) 
knowing the truth and getting ac¬ 
quainted with things unknown; 
(ii) developing proper under¬ 
standing of toe things known; (iii) 
clearing doubts and dispelling 
unwholesome or erroneous views; 
(iv) developing toe right view or 
right perspective that enables one 
to see reality and (v) cultivating 


the intellect and thereby being led 
to the illumination or liberation of 
toe mind. Here I must add that this 
view of knowledge is not the mo¬ 
nopoly of any one line of tradition. 
The basic teachings of all sacred 
traditions, in one way or the other, 
emphasise that knowledge is ulti¬ 
mately related to 'intelligence', the 
instrument of knowledge within 
man, which is endowed with the 
possibility of knowing truth. All 
traditions hold that true knowl¬ 
edge is the means of deliverance 
and freedom; to know means ulti¬ 
mately to be transformed by the 
very process of knowing. In other 
words, in toe traditional perspec¬ 
tive, knowing is not separate from 
being, and intelligence is not sepa¬ 
rate from truth. 

An extremely important and 
notable feature of the universi¬ 
ties of yore was the pivotal role 
of the teacher. Great institutions 
of learning always developed 
around enlightened teachers 
possessing immeasurable 
knowledge. The great homes of 
intellectuals vied with each other 
in maintaining the highest stand¬ 
ards of excellence. In fact, such 
teachers were institutions in 
themselves. Such teachers were 
not merely scholars renowned in 
more than one discipline or 
vidya; more than that they were 
the embodiments of pure, ex¬ 
alted wisdom. In toe traditional 
perspective, the teacher or guru 
not only transmits knowledge 
and instructs the students about 
the proper application of that 
knowledge, but also in his own 
person provides a living exam¬ 
ple of one who puts the knowl¬ 
edge into practice, and thus acts 
as a symbol of the ultimate goal, 
the goal of enlightenment. Over 
and above all, such teachers 
.were extremely compassionate, 
and showered their compassion 
not only on their students but on 
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all sentient beings. Such great 
enlightened and compassionate 
mentor savants attracted stu¬ 
dents from far and wide, and the 
reputation of a centre of learn¬ 
ing primarily depended upon 
the quality of its teachers — 
acharyas and gurus. It was in In¬ 
dia that such guru-centric uni¬ 
versities came to be established 
and developed for the first time 
in world history. And for centu¬ 
ries after, in succession, this 
unique system of education 
flourished in India. 

Unfortunately, Indian history 
took such a turn that from about 
the tenth century onwards, re¬ 
peated foreign invasions brought 
destruction to this great legacy of 
learning. Not only were the great 
centres of learning destroyed one 
after another, but the whole sys¬ 
tem of traditional education was 
maimed. A long period of dark¬ 
ness enveloped the country, which 
eventually proved to be fertile 
ground for the British rulers, the 
most resourceful and powerful of 
imperialists in history, to foist 
upon this country an entirely al¬ 
ien system of education. The ob¬ 
jectives, as you know, behind the 
introduction of this system were: 
(a) to develop a class of T>rown 
sahibs' who, though Indian in col¬ 
our, would be Europeans at heart, 
and (b) to prepare an army of 
'babus' and petty functionaries 
who were required to assist in run¬ 
ning the gigantic administrative 
structure of this vast country. 
Apart from fulfilling these de¬ 
clared objectives, the most perni¬ 
cious aim of introducing tire sys¬ 
tem was to weaken the very foun¬ 
dation of Indian Culture. The con¬ 
tempt that was shown towards our 
traditions of learning is enshrined 
in the words of Macaulay that are 
too well known to need repetition. 
Behind the facade of rationalism, 
objectivism, and free inquiry, the 


western system of education 
aimed at moulding the mind of 
educated youth in a manner that 
would inevitably cut them off 
from their cultural roots and make 
them willing adopters of western 
culture. 

It cannot be doubted that, by 
and large, the British succeeded 
in their efforts to cripple the tra¬ 
ditional educational system in 
India. And yet, such was the 
power of the undercurrent of 
values inculcated by long years 
of tradition, that soon grave in¬ 
ternal contradictions began to 
emerge in the modern system 
that had been imposed from 
without; contradictions that 
were to prove disastrous for the 
British empire. Apart from turn¬ 
ing out 'brown sahibs' and 
'babus', the system also began to 
produce good numbers of 
thoughtful and talented Indians, 
who not only came to realise the 
deep significance of their coun¬ 
try's ancient cultural heritage, 
but also became painfully aware 
of its miserable plight under for¬ 
eign domination. It was in spite 
of, and not because of, western 
education that these individuals 
became the leaders of a resur¬ 
gent India. It was the submerged 
power of tradition, deeply 
rooted in the Indian psyche, that 
had awakened in their hearts 
and minds. And it was this small 
but significant section of 
thoughtful Indians that was to 
produce great spiritual leaders, 
social reformers, educationists 
and freedom fighters; the highly 
inspired new political leader¬ 
ship, under whose guidance In¬ 
dians were able to throw off the 
foreign yoke, sprang from this 
very section of educated Indians. 

Upon gaining independ¬ 
ence, India pa* *fty inherited the 
entire administrative machinery, 
but also the educational system 


set up by the erstwhile colonial 
rulers. And in spite of its noble 
intentions the country's political 
elite did not make any serious 
efforts to bring about any desir¬ 
able and meaningful change in 
the educational set up. The ide¬ 
als propounded and lived by 
some of the greatest spiritual 
leaders, savants and karma yogis 
like Swami Vivekanand, 
Maharshi Aurobindo and Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi — all of whom 
drew their inspiration from the 
highest ideals and metaphysical 
principles of Indian culture — 
were ignored outright without 
even being given a fair trial at 
any level. The results are only 
too painfully evident to anyone 
who looks at our universities 
and other institutions of higher 
learning today. 

Under the present dispensa¬ 
tion, one of the primary functions 
of education, and one that was 
deeply enshrined in our tradi¬ 
tional system, the shaping of good 
human beings, has no place in die 
list of priorities. Universities exist 
merely for the sake of fulfilling the 
needs of the establishment and 
catering to the needs of limited 
sections of society in accordance 
with the plans and policies laid 
down by powerful elites. For in¬ 
dividuals, the main end of educa¬ 
tion today is the ignoble acquisi¬ 
tion through it of wealth, while for 
universities, the end is die mun¬ 
dane one of producing Tiiiman re¬ 
source' — a sort of 'living raw 
material' for die industry. The re¬ 
sults, as I said, are only too pain¬ 
fully evident 

Finally, one thing I would like 
to talk about is the importance of 
die university preparing a 'moral 
ground' for the individual. I use 
the word 'moral ground' to con¬ 
vey die idea that morality is not 
an accessory to the rest of educa¬ 
tion, not something of which a 
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'dose' can be ddivered separately 
in addition to all the rest of educa¬ 
tional endeavour. By 'moral 
ground' I mean the very ground, 
Ihevery foundation uponwhich the 
rest of educational endeavour is 
based.Without the careful prepara¬ 
tion o^this moral ground we can¬ 
not solve any of the manifold prob¬ 
lems that have arisen In our univer¬ 
sities and in our society. In the 
present time, morality has ceased to 
occupy this fundamental ground, 
or even to have anything to do with 
inner conscience. It has been re¬ 
duced to sets of laws, procedures, 
and formal rules, for the enforce¬ 
ment of which a vast army of per¬ 
sonnel is then deployed. The heavy 
deployment of armed police inside 
campuses and the formation of 
separate wings of security guards 
within universities bears witness to 
the ironical situation, wherein the 
very places that were to be nurser¬ 
ies for die preparation of a moral 


ground have become sites to the 
enactment of animal passions. 

The situation is only likely to 
worsen, unless we can acknowl¬ 
edge our mistakes and make a 
return, while there is still some¬ 
thing left to return to. The 
present system has already 
reached a stage were it poses a 
serious threat to the very sur¬ 
vival of man and society. At 
present, even in such a scenario, 
we number among the most for¬ 
tunate of people, in that the 
learning of our past already has 
enshrined in it all the essential 
principles and tools of thought 
needed to restore the world to 
health and harmony. We will, 
however, soon number among 
the most unfortunate of people 
if we fail to make use of this 
priceless heritage. 

A great deal of the ancient 
Indian knowledge and culture 
that constitutes this heritage, 


was preserved, nurtured and 
enriched in Tibet over the last 
twelve centuries. It is only fitting 
that this heritage return to its 
birth place, thence to show light 
to the entire humanity; This her¬ 
itage must not be thought to be 
of merely academic relevance, 
for it is the repository of our 
highest cultural and spiritual 
values. Thus, institutions like 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, 
devoted to the enrichment and 
dissemination of Bharatiya 
vidyas, must have programmes 
of teaching and research in 
Buddhology and Tibetology, 
without which an understanding 
of the rich Indian heritage would 
be incomplete. A positive step in 
this direction could be the start¬ 
ing of short-term courses on 
these subjects, and the initiation 
of research work to be carried 
out under collaborative ex¬ 
change programmes. 



GOUTH6M EDUCATIONAL ACADEMY 

No 253 5th Man',. 2nd Cross, 1st Phase, Manjunathnagar, West of Chord Road, Raiajinagar, 
Bangalore - 560 [HO. PHONE : 080-338 5300, 330 3737. FAX: (91) 080-320 3777 
E mail gouthamfficjiasbgCl.vsnl.net.ir,. web site : http/.'www bangalorconlme.com goutharn 


B.p.r 


APEX BODY RECOGNITIONS 
MMM NURSBIG COUNCLNfc&B/BB 

NOUN ASSOCIATION OF HffSKmBMW 
SEC/UP/99/10404 


Admission Notice 

A. DEGREE IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 

RECOGNISED BY : Government of Karnataka 
Affiliated to: Rajiv Gandhi Health University, 

ELIGIBILITY: PUC/PDC/H.Sc/10+2 45% in PCB 

B. DIPLOMA IN NURSING 

RECOGNISED BY : Government of Karnataka & 

Affiliated to : Indian Nursing Council 
ELIGIBILITY: PUC/PDC/H.Sc/ 10+2 Duration : 3 yrs. F. DEGREE IN MICRO BIOLOGY 


b. Sr. (Comp) 


G.N.M. 


F. DEGREE IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

RECOGNISED BY : Government of KarnoGE? 
AflMated to: Bangalore University EUGiBILTTY : PUC/ 
PDC/10+2/HSC with Maths/Stat. Duration: 3 yrs 


B.Sc.(Mic) 


DPT 


C. DIPLOMA IN PHYSIOTHERAPY _ 

RECOGNISED BY: Government of Karnataka & 
Affiliated to : Para Medical Board Duration: 3Vfc Yrs 
ELIGIBILITY: PUC/PDC/H.Sc/10+2 40% in PCB 

D. DIPLOMA IN X-RAY TECHNICIAN llfilfli 

RECOGNISED BY : Government of K a r ana t a leo 
Affiliated to :: Para Medical Board 
ELIGIBILITY: 1 OStd/S.S.LC./PUC/PDC/10+2/HSC 
DURATION: 2/3 yn 

t DMJ0MA IN LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 

RECOGNISED BY : Goven^Snent of KamataC 
AflWated to: Para Medical Board ELIGIBILITY: 
S.S.LC/PUC/PDC/10+2/HSC Duration: 2/3 yrs 


RECOGNISED BY: Government of Karnataka 
AIMuled to: Bangalore University ELIGIBILITY: PUC/ 
PDC/10+2/HSC with Maths/Stat. Duration: 3 yrs 


G. DEGREE IN NURSING 

RECOGNISED BY : Government of Karnataka 
Afflltated to: Rajiv Gandhi Health University, 


B.Sc.(Nsg) 


DM) ! 


7 5**0' -j 


ELIGIBILITY: KJC/PDC/H.Sc/10+2 43% in PCB 


how scats are available Separate Hostel. 
College Bus available. Clinical facility pro¬ 
vided at Govt. Hospital. Come with originals 
directly for admission. For application cum 
prospectus send Rs 250 !- by P.D /CashuM.O. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Narratology and Literary Comparatistics 


A UGC sponsored National 
Conference on 'Narratology : 
Perspectives in Literary 
Comparatistics' was recently or¬ 
ganised at the Mar Athanasius 
College (Mahatma Gandhi Uni¬ 
versity) Kothamangalam. Inaugu¬ 
rating the conference Dr. K. 
Ayappa Panickar, noted writer, 
critic, bilingual poet and academi¬ 
cian, enlightened the audience 
with his insightful observations 
pertaining to the immense possi¬ 
bilities of narratology and com¬ 
parative literature. He opined that 
Indian/Asian/'other' world nar¬ 
ratives did not enjoy a deserving 
place in the domain of Western 
narratological studies. Andent In¬ 
dian literature despite being glo¬ 
rious pieces of literature, had not 
been acclaimed by various au¬ 
thoritative research programmrs. 
He was of the view that 'narrative' 
was not to be confined to the 
present denotation of the word. 
On the contrary, it was such an 
umbrella term which encom¬ 
passed everything — the grand 
narrative of life, customs and 
culture. 

Dr. D. Radhakrishnan Nair, 
Reader and Director, Research 
Centre in English, Mar Athanasius 
College, in his presidential re¬ 
marks, opposed the tradition of 
clinging on to the hackneyed struc¬ 
turalist axioms in the field of 
narratology. The necessity of vital¬ 
ising and popularising the hitherto 
unexplored, but viable spheres of 
narratology was highlighted by 
Dr. Nair. Regular meetings and 
exchange of ideas between teach¬ 
ers and research scholars was 


helpful in opening new realms of 
academic excellence. 

Mr. B. KeralaVarma presented 
the treatise captioned 'Contradic¬ 
tion as Narrative in Kamala Das's 
Padmvati, the Harlot" Basically 
rooted in Deridian deconstruction 
and the theories of Paul de Man, 
the paper pinpointed the essen¬ 
tially deluding nature of lan¬ 
guages that rendered the very con¬ 
cept of communication a mirage. 
He offered three startling readings 
of the work and exemplified the 
aforesaid traits of language 
through them. Our inability to dis¬ 
tinguish between the symbolic and 
the literal levels of discourse made 
it impossible for us to decide 
whether the final experience of the 
harlot was a transcendental reun¬ 
ion with God or a brutal violation 
of her body. To quote his own 
words : "...language makes it im¬ 
possible for the reader to arrive at 
a decidable, determinable mean¬ 
ing of the text." 

In her paper "The Postmodern 
Sublime as Cultural Narrative in 
Science Fiction' Anita Nair graphi¬ 
cally charted the supposed origin 
and evolution of the concept of 
sublime in aesthetics from 
Longinus onwards to its subver¬ 
sion in postmodern Science Fic¬ 
tion. Citing the works of Mary 
Shelly, H.G. Wells, Horace L. Gold 
and Doris Lessing, she most im¬ 
pressively illustrated this seem¬ 
ingly intricate thesis. To conclude: 
"The postmodern sublime, though 
derived from a technological con¬ 
text, serves better to explain the 
cultural base of the tumultuous 
and incongruous postmodern ex¬ 


periences..." In a global culture, 
that is progressively becoming 
unaware of the rapidity by which 
the distinction between man and 
machine is blurring, this helps to 
orient the discerning reader to a 
plane of reality. 

Smt. P.C. Santhamma in her 
paper 'Juvenile Characters in 
Charles Dickens and Mulk Raj 
Anand : Their Predicament and 
Search for Identity 'delineated 
the common occurrences but 
dissimilar contexts of child 
predicament in Dickens and 
Anand. Occasional allusions to 
writers like Tagore, Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky, Hugo and Arundhati 
Roy redeemed the paper from the 
possibility of being superficial in 
its comparatistics. 

The paper 'The Witnessing 
Stranger : A Comparative Analy¬ 
sis of The stranger and Saakshi' by 
Sreekumar P.K., made bold usage 
of Malayalam terms like TCeralam' 
and topical references exhaled a 
post-colonial sensibility. Moving 
from the world of modem fiction 
and existentialism. Dr. V.S. Antony 
in his paper 'A Brief Comparative 
Study of the Self in Heidegger and 
Hopkins based on Hermeneutical 
Phenomenology' kindled a debate 
on Philosophy laced with Litera¬ 
ture. The paper drew the line of 
demarcation between the respec¬ 
tive philosophies held by Gerald 
Manley Hopkins and Martin 
Heidegger. Antony felt that for 
Heidegger, authentic existence 
consisted in accepting one's 
fallenness and tire decision to be 
true to one's self without blindly 
following the crowd whereas 
Hopkin's stance was based on his 
Christian faith. He too affirms the 
need to accept one's fallenness. But 
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Chat should lead to a surrendering 
of one's will to (he Lord. 

An attempt to trace a shared 
vision of eco-aesthetirism distin¬ 
guished the paper The Eco-Aes- 
thetic Vision inSieedhara Menon's 
Kaakka and Heaney's Haw Lantern 
presented by V. Jyothikumari. 
When she tried to dig out echoes 
of such a new vision as manifested 
in Fukuyama's The One Straw 
Revolution and tried to connect it 
with a poem like Haw lantern, it 
was a new experience in every 
sense of (he word. 

"A Freudian Reading of 
Carson McCtiller's Reflections in a 
golden Eye and Robert Frost's Stop¬ 
ping by Woods on a Snowy Everting 
offered by Dr. Mini George was a 
reading couched in the controver¬ 
sial principles proposed by 
Sigmund Freud decades ago. De¬ 
coded in terms of the three key 
principles of Freud namely the id, 
ego and super ego she endeav¬ 
oured to give new meanings and 
connotations to the works which 
are traditionally considered to be 
innocent. 

Dr. K.G. Paulose in his char¬ 
acteristic style demonstrated the 
shortcomings of he Greek literary 
concepts such as 'Catharsis', 
'Hamartia' etc in his paper 'Com¬ 
parative Poetics: Concept of trag¬ 
edy'. Purged of the current day 
puzzle and buzzle relating to re¬ 
visionism, he exhorted he partici¬ 
pants to approach literature and 
aesthetics in the light of a new vi¬ 
sion most desirably contributed by 
the world subjected to change and 
flux. 

Dr. N. Ramachandran Nair, 
addressed the various problems 
confronted by comparative liter¬ 
ary studies in India and abroad. 
While admitting the nascent stage 
of he studies in India, he stressed 
he necessity to broaden our out¬ 
look and receptivity, he need for 


mom translations etc to foritifate 
the development^ this discipline. 
He also deliberated on usual meth¬ 
ods of comparison in terms of 
genre based comparison, influence 
studies, hematic comparisons. He 
clinched he issue asserting that 
the primary aim in comparing 
two works was not to find out sur¬ 
face level similarities, but to trace 
deep structure similarities and 
contrasts. 

'Immortality and Gooardhante 
Yaatrakal: A Comparative Read¬ 
ing' Dr. Krishnakumar's paper 
was a serious attempt to delve into 
the deep-structural'postmodern 
pre occupations of he two novels 
having no apparent hematic or 
stylistic commonality. Both the 
novels defy any attempt at confin¬ 
ing them into the four walls of con¬ 
ventional genres. These novels "re- 
sist any movement away from his¬ 
tory", demonstrating a contrast in 
that in 'Immortality', historical fig¬ 
ures and situations are parodied 
and demystified, whereas 


'Govardharite Yaatrakal directly 
interrogated history. 

The paper presented by Dr. K. 
Vaxnanan Nampoothiri — "Elegy 
cm Poetry or Poet: A Comparative 
Reading on Auden's In Memory of 
W.B. Yeats and Satchidanandan's 
IvandooodiSweekarddadaistKceeded 
in tracing the transitory phase 
from Romanticism to the Modem. 

Dr. Mi>. Hema in her paper 
'Nativity and Narrativity: Explo¬ 
rations of Retellings of the 
Ramayana', meticulously exam¬ 
ined the relationship between the 
different versions of the Ramayana 
such as Valmiki Ramayana , the 
Adhyatma Ramayana of Ezhutha- 
d^aruliteRumacharilhanvinastf 
Tulsi Das, and he social and ma¬ 
terial conditions under which they 
were produced. To quote her own 
words, "while Ttilsi Das addressed 
himself to a patriarchal society 
where the value systems were be¬ 
ing redefined in the wake of Islam 
establishing its sway as the reli¬ 
gion of the ruling class, Thunchat 
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Ezhuthachan's retelling of the 
'Adhyatma Ramayana' addresses 
itself to asocial structure in many 
ways different from the main¬ 
stream Hindu society of India 
owing to its matrflineal structure 
of inheritance." 

In die paper 'Anmdhati Roy's 
Heart of Darkness: Ideological — 
Narratological - Comparative Per¬ 
spective on The God of Small Things, 
John Kuriakose posed the question 
to whom the God xefered to and 
subsequently tackled the issue 
drawing freely and heavily from 
manifold sources such as Freudian 
psychology and Structuralist 
narratology. He discovered the 
moral vision embedded in the text 
and likened the work to Heart of 
Darkness which is considered as a 
masterpiece in. the strange and 
frightening aspects of human psy¬ 
che/' ..had Conrad not given the 
title 'Heart of Darkness' to his 
book, Arundhati would have cho¬ 
sen it for her book." 

Mrs. Roseline T. Mathew in 
her paper The Afro-American and 
Indian Femininity : A Compara¬ 
tive Feminist Perspective' dealt 
with issues such as the possibility 
of universal female experience, the 
new sexual and cultural identities, 
the Afro-American an Indian fe¬ 
male outlooks based on religion, 
caste, deification etc. 

The paper 'Identity Crisis 
and Self-Actualization : conver¬ 
gence of Dissimilar Research 
Approaches' by Dr. K.J. Celine 
traced the concept of identity from 
the classical conceptions — Bud¬ 
dhist, Hindu 'Asrama' theory — 
to modem ones including Jung, 
Erickson and Lichtenstein. The 
paper 'Frame in Cinema and 
Painting' by Prof. GS. Jayaraman, 
with the application of effective 
picture slides introduced the par¬ 
ticipants to Expressionism, Cu¬ 
bism, Installation etc. A 'frame' as 


a homogenization of heterogene¬ 
ous parts is, speaking theoretically, 
always absent and what we get is 
a psychological projection condi¬ 
tioned by the techniques used by 
the artist. Prof. Jayaraman com¬ 
pared tire methods of framing in 
painting and cinema. 

Dr. N. Parameswaran Unni, 
Vice-Chancellor, Sree Sankara- 
chariya Sanskrit University con¬ 
centrated on the unexplored 
possibilities of narratological 
studies of Indian literature. 
Telling instances to exmplify 
the modern narratological 
frames of study formulated 
and propagated by the theory 
monsters of the west abound 
in the treasures of the ancient— 
Indian literature. But most un¬ 
fortunately ventures to re-dis- 
cover the lustre of those pieces 
go on very lethargically, he re¬ 
marked. 

ILA Conference 1999 

The 44th All India Annual 
Conference of the Indian Library 
Association (ILA) was organised 
by Potti Sreeramulu Telugu Uni¬ 
versity Library in collaboration 
with Academy of Library Science 
& Documentation (ALSD), 
Hyderabad. The annual confer¬ 
ence on "Libraries and Informa¬ 
tion Services in the Electronic In¬ 
formation Era", coincided with 50 
years of independence, and being 
held at the threshold of 21st cen¬ 
tury, imparted at added signifi¬ 
cance. Prof. M.V. VenugopaL Presi¬ 
dent, ALSD and Prof. M. Sankara 
Reddy, University Librarian acted 
as the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Organising Committee. 

The conference was inaugu¬ 
rated Dr. Kodela Shiva Prasad, 
Minister for Panchayat Raj and 
Rural Development, Govt, of 
Andhra Pradesh. In his address. 
Dr, Shiva Prasad stressed the need 
for information technology related 


developments to establish trans¬ 
parency in every sphere of activ¬ 
ity in die country. He said that the 
world had become a global village 
and the developments in this field 
could be harnessed for the benefit 
of all sections of the society. Prof. 
J.L. Sardana, President, ILA in his 
Presidential address mentioned 
development in India's informa¬ 
tion infrastructure and revealed 
that a high power national task 
force on IT had been setup. Dr. SS. 
Murthy, Director, DESIDOC deliv¬ 
ered the Key Note address on the 
theme of the conference. Dr. S3. 
Murthy also acted as Director of 
the conference. 

The ILA lifetime achievement 
awards were given to Sri H.C 
Mehta, University Librarian 
(Retd.), M.S. University of Baroda 
and Prof. S. Parthasarathy, Former 
Director INSDOC. 

The conference has nine tech¬ 
nical sessions, at which a total of 
81 papers were presented. Techni¬ 
cal sessions were devoted to the 
themes (1) Emerging Role in Elec¬ 
tronic Information Era; (H) Elec¬ 
tronic Information Environment & 
Its Impact; (HI) Electronic, Digital, 
and Virtual Libraries; (IV) Re¬ 
source Sharing, Networking; (V) 
Internet, Intranet, CD-ROM Re¬ 
sources; (VI) Library Databases; 
(VII) Library and Information 
Services; (VH1) Manpower Devel¬ 
opment and Library Empower¬ 
ment; and (IX) National Policy 
for Library and Information Serv¬ 
ices. 

After detailed deliberations, 
the following recommendations 
were adopted: 

1. Recognising the vital role 
that literacy plays in the national 
development, and also realising 
die need to give a fillip to the lit¬ 
eracy programmes being pursued 
in the country, the conference en¬ 
visages a new role for foe public 
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libraries. It recommends that the 
public library system should un¬ 
dertake the role of invisible teach¬ 
ers and utilize information 
tecnology to offer such facilities 
and services, which contribute to 

the promotion of literacy. 

« 

In this regard the conference 
resolved to request the Govern¬ 
ments at the centre and states to 
exploit the potential of public li¬ 
braries, and engage them in the 
national programmes on literacy. 
Further, they may, in consultation 
with the public libraries, place 
funds, earmarked for the purpose, 
at their disposal for programme 
implementation. 

2. The promotion of literacy 
programmes through the network 
of public library system in certain 
states may not be feasible since 
these states are still without library 
legislation. With a view to promote 
literacy programmes in such states 
the conference resolves to request 
the governments in these states 
and at the centre, and also the Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy Library Founda¬ 
tion to take urgent steps to enact 
library legislation. 

3. Having recognised the im¬ 
pact of information technology in 
improving the quality of library 
services, the conference recom¬ 
mends that the libraries make a 
transition to electronic information 
era. In this context the conference 
resolved to: 

(a) Request the governments at 
the centre and the states to cre¬ 
ate a special fund for the pro¬ 
motion of application of infor¬ 
mation technology in the fund 
starved libraries. 

(b) Request the parent manage¬ 
ments in the institutions to pro¬ 
vide additional funds to their 
libraries @ 10% of tine budget 
allocated for books and jour¬ 
nals, to enable them to develop 


information technology ori¬ 
ented infrastructural facili¬ 
ties. 

(c) Recommend to the University 
Grants Commission to intro¬ 
duce courses on application of 
information technology with 
particular reference to elec¬ 
tronic and digital libraries in 
library and information sci¬ 
ence schools in the country. In 
addition, with a view to fill the 
shortage of teachers in the 
field, the UGC may be re¬ 
quested to organise special re¬ 
fresher courses on the subject 
in selected universities. 

4. Having reviewed that li¬ 
brarians are still held responsible 
for tiie loss of books, the confer¬ 
ence recommends that the ILA 
may give wider publicity to the 
relevant provisions of General Fi¬ 
nancial rules 99 and 116, which 
provide for writing off losses. No 
librarian ot the staff be penalised 
for such losses. 

5. Realising that the General 
Financial Rules as provided under 
rule 99 and 116 do not address the 
loss of information technology 
products such as databases on CD- 
ROM, and also recognising that 
provision of such rules have been 
fast losing relevance in the context 
of steep rise in the cost of publica¬ 
tions, the conference recom¬ 
mended that the Indian Library 
Association may organise a special 
seminar on the problems relating 
to stock verification, loss of books, 
and writing off the print and non- 
print reading material in the librar¬ 
ies. 

An exhibition of information 
products and services was also 
organised. 

The award tor best paper pres¬ 
entation was given to Ms. Kalyani 
D. Accanoor and Shobha Kulkami 
(joint authors) on "Information 


resource development in publish¬ 
ing industry." 

IGNOU Programmes for 
Armed Forces 

Army personnel—irrespec¬ 
tive of whether they are man¬ 
ning the national boundaries or 
are located in remote comers of 
the country — can now hope to 
pursue higher studies; courtesy 
a Memorandum of Understand¬ 
ing signed by the Army and the 
Indira Gandhi National Open 
University (IGNOU) this past 
week. 

With the MoU in place, over 
a million Army personnel will be 
able to pursue the academic and 
professional programmes of 
IGNOU as per their individual 
needs or choice. Acording to the 
IGNOU Vice-Chancellor, Prof. 
A.W. Khan, tfris project was 
unique because all materials and 
services would be made avail¬ 
able to the learners through the 
channels of their own organisa¬ 
tion. 

The entire project will be 
based on a single window opera¬ 
tion. At the headquarter level, it 
will be the Army Education and 
Regional Services Division of 
IGNOU. And at the regional level, 
it will be the Army's five com¬ 
mand headquarters and the re¬ 
spective regional centres of 
IGNOU. 

By taking higher education to 
Army personnel posted across the 
length and breadth of the country, 
IGNOU takes yet another step to¬ 
wards its mandate of providing 
access to higher education to the 
disadvantaged sections of society. 
As far as IGNOU is concerned, the 
frequent movement of troops — 
quite often to inaccessible and re¬ 
mote areas — put the personnel in 
the lot of tiie 'disadvantaged' of 
the country. 
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We Congratulate**. 

X* Dr.Jasbir Singh Ahluwalia who has been appointed Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Punjabi University/ Patiala. 

1 Prof M* Bhattachaiyym who hat taken over aa Vice-Chancellor 
Assam University, Stidian 

?. Dt Rakesh Yamdagni, who has taken over as the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Namtdra Deva University of Agriculture & Technology, 
Faizabad* 

4. Dr. S. Chandnshekar Shetty, who has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the Rajiv Gandhi University of Health Sciences, 
Bangalore. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Soil Care Campaign 

The week long soil health care in the Department of Soil Sciences, 
campaign launched by CCS 


Haryana Agricultural University 
in the state, concluded at village 
Devan near Hisar. During the cam¬ 
paign the soil scientists of the uni¬ 
versity enlightened over five thou¬ 
sand farmers about ways of im¬ 
proving soil fertility and conserv¬ 
ing soil health, besides the impor¬ 
tance of judicious use of inputs like 
chemical fertilizers, water, etc. 

Presiding over the function, 
Dr. P.S. Lamba, former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of CCSHAU impressed 
upon the use of balanced fertiliz¬ 
ers for sustainable crop produc¬ 
tion. Lamenting the present con¬ 
sumption ratio of chemical fertiliz¬ 
ers, which was far above the re¬ 
quired dose, he urged the fanners 
to use only required quantity of 
these fertilizers as per test report 
of their soil samples. 

Speaking on the occasion. Dr. 
S.R. Poonia, Dean, College of Ag¬ 
riculture expressed concern on the 
declining yields of various crops 
including cotton and called upon 
the fanners to follow only recom¬ 
mended crop practices for better 
crop output. 

Drs. D.K. Bhandari, Vinod 
Kumar and J.S. Dhankar, scientists 


while delivering lectures, under¬ 
lined the importance of integrated 
nutrient management, soil and 
water testing and organic manure 
in sustainable crop production. 
Drs. P.D. Shaima and P.L. Sachan 
asked the fanners to strictly ad¬ 
here to the time schedule of pesti¬ 
cide and irrigation application, 
while Mr. Si 5 . Shaima, S.D.A.O., 
Department of Agriculture, 
Haryana urged the farmers to pur¬ 
chase farm inputs from authentic 
outlets only. Mr. Ravi Aggarwal, 
Asstt Manager, Chambal Fertiliz¬ 
ers and Chemicals Ltd. apprised 
the farmers of various products 
launched by the company. 

According to Dr. M.S. Kuhad, 
Head, Department of Soil Science, 
die focus of die campaign was in 
Ambala, Kamal, Kurukshetra, 
Sirsa, Rohtak, Hisar, Gurgaon and 
Faridabad districts. The crop pro¬ 
ductivity in these districts had ei¬ 
ther become stagnant or wa9 
showing decline mainly due to 
poor soil management, he said 
adding that the fanners in these 
districts were provided with latest 
know-how useful in improving 
soil fertility. He said that the fann¬ 
ers had also been advised not to 
bum the crop residues especially 


after harvesting wheat rather 
plough them in the field. The prac¬ 
tice will improve organic content 
in the soil, he said. 

He further said that about six 
hundred soil samples from the 
fanners fields had been collected 
during the course of campaign. On 
the basis of test report of these 
samples suitable advice on the 
type and quantity of chemical fer¬ 
tilizers to be used, would be given 
to the farmers. 

NAAS Fellowships 

Prof. J.B. Chowdhury, Vice- 
Chancellor, CCS Haryana Agricul¬ 
tural University has been con¬ 
ferred upon tiie Fellowship of the 
prestigious National Academy of 
Agriculture Science. Dr. R.S. 
Paroda, President of the Academy 
and Director-General, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR) bestowed this honour on 
him at the general body meeting 
of the Academy in New Delhi re¬ 
cently. 

Dr. Man Mohan Singh, former 
Union Finance Minister and Dr. 
Ismail Serageldin, Vice-President, 
World Bank were made honorary 
Fellows of the Academy. 

Dr. Chowdhuiy's selection is 
in recognition of his outstanding 
achievements in the field of bio¬ 
technology. Acknowledging his 
contributions the Academy de¬ 
scribed Dr. Chowdhury as one 
who had been able to set up a 
strong research group on tissue 
culture, biotechnology and ge¬ 
netic engineering for improve¬ 
ment of forest trees, commercial as 
well as field crops. He has also 
been credited for the success in 
developing micro-propagation 
technology for datepalm and 
sugarcane and the protocol for the 
production of transgenic rice and 
chickpea lines by agrobacterium 
mediated gene transfer and parti¬ 
cle gun methods. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Worth A Close Look 

RJ> Singh* 


Atma Ram. India — 50 Yean of Independence —1*47-97 : Status, 
Growth Se Development; 5: Education. Delhi, B.R. Publishing Cor¬ 
poration, 1998. Fp. 253 R& 325/% 


The present publication is "to 
undertake the churning and as¬ 
sessment of education in the past 
50 years of India's freedom. It ex¬ 
amines critically different aspects 
and processes (of education) in the 
light of past experience." Divided 
into 16 Chapters with Appendices 
and Bibliography, die book should 
find a discerning audience. Since 
the author has additionally 
brought into his discussion liter¬ 
ary citations of haunting lines of 
poetry and pithy remarks, an oth¬ 
erwise dull subject area like edu¬ 
cation has also been enlivened. 
Also, his experience finds expres¬ 
sion in his analysis, for example, a 
small state like Himachal Pradesh 
has forty departments dealing 
with education <*nd related activi¬ 
ties for a small population of about 
60 lacs; or every third employable 
person is currently unemployed, 
or what looks on paper an excel¬ 
lent scheme like mid-day meal, 
how it has degenerated into a 
highly questionable tedious un¬ 
dertaking etc. 

One finds Atma Ram's appre¬ 
ciable sensitivity towards the re¬ 
ality of a) Politicisation of every¬ 
thing, and b) Mounting, all perva- 
sivecomiptian. He would like any 
sensible and responsible Indian, to 
hope that "something concrete is 
done to cure these cancerous dis- 


*A-4J206, KaQtaji Extn., 
New Delhi-110 019. 


eases which are black god-moth¬ 
ers of all other evils" — or else, 
nothing can be achieved on any 
front especially education. 

The chapter heads ate enough 
evidence to suggest that each area 
of education has been touched 
upon. Be it literacy, funding, cam¬ 
pus tension, examination system 
or reform consciousness and cost- 
effectiveness or planning and 
management, environment educa¬ 
tion and the role and place of Eng¬ 
lish. The author has addressed al¬ 
most all problems that need atten¬ 
tion. If there are areas like higher 
education or vocational education 
which have slipped past his atten¬ 
tion, one cannot overly complain. 

I find his suggestions which 
he occasionally makes after his 
analysis quite revealing of the 
depth and sweep of his reflective 
ability. For example, he suggests 
three things to be done to boost 
adult literacy: 1) Elementary edu¬ 
cation should be strengthened, 2) 
Micro-planning, area-specific ap¬ 


proach followed by realistic com¬ 
prehensive surveys of where we 
stand may be undertaken, and 3) 
All schemes/projects should be 
fully coordinated and synthesised 
to form anorganic whole. 

He suggests that it would be a 
better idea if from the present 
three-tier arrangement of school 
education, two-tier is adopted i.e. 
I-VHI elementary, 1X-XQ second¬ 
ary. On campus tension he finds 
"students who are unfit to sit in 
class are allowed to sit for exami¬ 
nations." He talks of the "vegeta¬ 
tive nature of the teachers' exist¬ 
ence" and finds them mentally 
stagnated. For this he holds oth¬ 
ers responsible e.g. "teachers have 
been ignored for a long time" and 
the department of education has 
over a period of time become 
"MuraHManoharMeHam". He sug¬ 
gests the deserving be encouraged 
by suitable rewards and the teach¬ 
ers made accountable on die lines 
of Rastogi Committee report. One 
filing he is dear about is die urgent 
need to remove malpractices. 

He find the time ripe for pri¬ 
vate enterprise in education and 
more attention to be given to 
"open learning systems." 

But for minor lapses from 
which all Indian books suffer, I 
find his presentation worth a dose 
look by all-teachers, planners and 
politicians. 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
AWARDS AND PRIZES 1997 

The Indian Council of Medical Research invites nommationa/appKcatioas dam 
Indian scientists for its various prices and awards in the field of biomedical sciences. 
Details of the awards/prizes, as also the format for application may be seen in the 
Indian Journal of Medical Research (Issue of May, 1999) as also the OAR Bulletin 
for the month of April/May. 1999. They may also be obtained from the Director 
General, Indian Council of Medical Research, (INDO-FOREK3N CELL ), Port Box 
No. 4911, Ansari Nagar, New Ddhi-UO 029. 

Nommatioofi/ttifnptaed applications should reach this office by 31st Aegost, 1999. 
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_ COMMUNICATION _ 

S 

Under-performance of Teachers in Higher Education 


I 

The mam causes for underpei^ 
fonnance and indifference of teach¬ 
ers in higher education (HE) have 
been very wefl analysed by Umrao 
Singh Chaudhuri in University 
News, May 17, 1999. He has hit the 
nail on its head when he says that 
40 per cent of9000colleges Le.,3600 
colleges in our country are eco¬ 
nomically unviable and the "most 
potent and cogent factor responsi¬ 
ble for under-performance is the 
political interference and patron¬ 
age/' Professor Chaudhuri has, 
however, offered very little by way 
of solution to die problem of under- 
performance of HE teachers. No 
doubt the problem is at once com¬ 
plex and has assumed gigantic di¬ 
mensions somewhat like our prob¬ 
lems of poverty, pollution, and 
population. We do not know where 
to begin, In his concluding remarks, 
Chaudhuri feels, and perhaps 
rightly so, that "what is lacking is 
the ability and imagination on the 
part of administrators to enable the 
young teachers to actualise their 
potentiality." 

Recently, I have expressed my 
views on "Faculty Development 
and Effective Teaching" (University 
News, December 7,1998) and "Aca¬ 
demic Staff Development in Higher 
Education" (University News, May 
10, 1999). The emphasis was on 
achieving excellence and/or com¬ 
petence through knowledge, 
"Skills", attitude, and character 
which a teacher needs to acquire 
and develop. Here I would like to 
go a few steps further. First is the 
issue raised by Chaudhuri about 
‘eacheis being partially blind to so¬ 
cial commitment, values, and ide¬ 
als like members of other occupa¬ 
tions and professions. When one 
lakes to teaching profession one 


should not compare with other pro¬ 
fessions. For instance, it's no use 
becoming a railway engine driver 
and that complaining that he can¬ 
not overtake like a taxi driver does. 
A teacher has to be ever a "learner" 
in order to be an effective teacher. 
Certain temperamental qualities 
and aptitude are pre-requisites of a 
teacher. One must remember that 
he or die must continuously im¬ 
prove which means think and in¬ 
novate improved techniques and 
style. Professor Peter F. Dnicker, the 
management guru, in his recent 
book Management Challenges for the 
21st Century (Harper Collins, May 
1999) says, "It takes far more energy 
and work to improve from incom¬ 
petence to mediocrity than it takes 
to improve from first-rate perform¬ 
ance to excellence. And yet most 
people—especially most teachers 
and most organisations—concen¬ 
trate on making incompetent per¬ 
formers into mediocre ones. Energy 
resources, and time should go in¬ 
stead to making a competent per¬ 
son into a star performer." From 
this, one can appreciate the impor¬ 
tance of recruitment of first-rate 
competent teachers. 'Politicians', 
who start new colleges, are to be 
made aware of this essential input 
for success. 

The second point I would like 
to emphasise is the need for excel¬ 
lent communication abilities of a 
teacher. A time has perhaps come 
when newly recruited teachers 
should undergo crash courses in 
communication drills. Communica¬ 
tion is not just speaking on lectur¬ 
ing ability but also the ability to 
rea<4 write and listen effectively. We 
often foiget that efficient reading 
and skilful listening are the raw 
materials for effective speaking. 

The third point is the need for 


a "mentor". 1 still remember how 
for the first timel faced as a teacher 
file first year class of about 120 stu¬ 
dents in Banaras Hindu University 
in 1952.1 had no guidance, no train¬ 
ing, no coach, and no counsefior. All 
I did was to recall memory of the 
good teachers who taught and in¬ 
spired while I was in first year of 
my college. If only there was a'men¬ 
tor"! Hazel Fullerton of the Univer¬ 
sity of Plymouth, UJC, inTheTimes 
Higher Education Supplement (U.K.) 
of May 14, 1999 explains how 
mentoring can help lecturers find 
their way and flourish. The older, 
re s pected lecturer makes an excel¬ 
lent mentor. Universities in UJC are 
starting to introduce mentoring 
schemes to support staff in their 
probation period. In providing 
mentoring to a probationer an in¬ 
stitution as though is saying, "We 
know you have the capacity to do 
this job, but it will be different from 
what you have done before. W» are 
not leaving you to sink or swim, this 
process is going to help you fulfil 
your potential — and meet our 
needs." According to Fullerton, 
teaching is one of the professions 
that most needs this support 

Professor Bharat R. Sant 
Chairman, Management and 
Resource Development 
Foundation (MRDF), C-14/2 
Kakateeyanagar, Habsiguda, 
Hyderabad-500007 

n 

The article, "Under Perform¬ 
ance and Indifference of Teachers in 
Higher Education", by Umrao 
Singh Chaudhari, was rekly an ex¬ 
perience. 

For a developing country like 
ours, education has a very impor¬ 
tant role to play in nation-building. 
And the role of teaching commit- 
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nityin this regard is none the less 
important. Those really concerned 
with the sphere of education—be 
they teachers, educationists, educa- 
tkmal administrators or educational 
policy makers — have to ponder 
over the points raised by Umrao 
Singh Chaudhari, and have to see 
that teachers, not only of higher 
education system, but of the whole 
of our education system, actualize 
their potentiality. 

AnandanNK. 

Centre of Cultural Studies & 

Research, 
32/417, AUeppey-688 003 

Kerala 

Bhartiya Shiksha 
Farishad 

With reference to the letter ap¬ 
pearing in the Communication col¬ 
umns of the March 29th issue of 
University News regarding 'Fake 
Universities' the insinuation of Shri 
A.K. Das gup ta that Bhartiya 
Shiksha Parishad, Uttar Pradesh 


has changed its name to Akhil 
Bhartiya Shiksbak Sansthan, New 
Delhi is a figment of his imagina¬ 
tion and without any foundation! 
Bhartiya Shiksha Parishad, Uttar 
Pradesh continues to exist and its 
advertisements continue to appear 
in all leading newspapers. 

The name of Bhartiya Shiksha 
Parishad, Uttar Pradesh is removed 
from the list of fake Universities by 
virtue of a Court order and no other 
motive needs to be attributed to it. 

Rajesh Singh 
Public Relation Officer 
Bhartiya Shiksha Parishad, UP., 
H.O. 'Bharat Bhawan' Matiyari, 
Chinhat, Faizabad Road, 
Lucknow-227105 (India) 

Orientation/Refresher 
Courses for College 
Principals 

It is heartening to note that the 
University Grants Commission is 
sponsoring various Refresher 
Courses and Orientation Courses 


under the aegis of Academic Staff 
Colleges associated with tive Uni¬ 
versities. The mlleg p tearh^is find 
those courses of immense vame in 
their academic and teaching work 
which ultimately results in better 
teacher-student interaction, im¬ 
proved teaching and better per¬ 
formance by the students and thus 
benefits the country immensely. 

However, it is regretted that 
there are no such axu^^nsored 
by die UGC for college principals. 
Since there are about 10,000 degree 
alleges in the country, about 10/100 
principals and another about 20/100 
teachers aspiring to be the princi¬ 
pals need such training. It is re¬ 
quested that training programmes 
for college principals too may 
please be initiated by the UGC. 

Dr. 5. Kumar 
Principal, Bapurao Deshmukh 
College of Engineering, 
Sewagram, Dist. Wardha-442102 

(Maharashtra) 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF TEXTILE & 

SCIENCES, BHIWANI, HARYANA 

(Affiliated to Maharshi Dayanand University, Rohtak) 

ADMISSION TO 3-SEMESTER M.TECH (TEXTILE 

TECHNOLOGY) COURSE 

Intake: 15 (10 Non-Sponsored & 5 Sponsored) 

Last date for receiving applications: 12th July, 1999 

Minimum Qualifications 

Qualified in GATE 


For Sponsored/ B.Text/B.Tech degree from 

Self-financing any recognised University 

candidates with atleast 55% marks. 

1. There are no restrictions with regard to age or domicile. 

2. Apply on prescribed Form which can be had alongwith the Prospectus from the Director, Technological 
Institute of Textile & Sciences, Birla Colony, Bhiwani-127 021 by sending Rs. 325/- by M.O. (Rs. 300/- at 
the Counter). TheM.O. coupon should clearly indicate that the Prospectus is required far M.Tbch. programme. 

DIRECTOR 


Criteria for Selection 

According to merit list of GATE. Ten Scholarships 
(7 General Category & 3 SC/ST Category) of 
Rs. 2500/- pm each are available for GATE 
qualified candidates. 

By merit based on B.Text/B.Tech marks and 
aptitude for research 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A list of doctors! theses accepted by Indian Universities (April - May 1999) 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1. Dhakar, Msnsharam. Mandaor Jile kee gram panduyahm 
ka rltkiya piabtndh: Ek adhyayan, raiah 1990-91 se 199S96 tak. 
(Dr A C Gukti), Department of Commerce, Vikram University/ 
Ujjain. 

2. Jain, Abhay Kumar. Kiishi upaj nundi samitiyon ka 
prabandhan evam vitt vyavaatha: Dewas Jile ke vishesh 
sandarbh mein. (Dr A C Gulati), Department of Commerce/ 
Vikram University, Ujjain. 

3. Joshi, SadhaiUL Vikas karyakramon ka adivaslyon kee 
aittiiksfliifi per pmbhrejhabuijilekeviahcah sandarbh mein. 

(Dr R 5 Patel), Department of Commerce, Vikram University, 
Ujjain. 

4. PorwaI,GopaL MP ke vanijayik kar kee aye, vyaya evam 
bachat ka ek adhyayan: Ujjain Sambhag ke vishesh sandarbh 
mein. (Dr A C Gulati)/ Department of Commerce, Vikram Uni¬ 
versity, Ujjain. 

Economics 

1. Debnath, Pankaj Kumar. Hill Area development A case 
study of West Kameng District of Anmadial Pradesh. (Dr A 
Mitra)/ Department of Economics, Arunachal University, Rono 
Hills, Doimukh. 

2. Hashmi Nizamuddin. Paahchim Nimad kee pramukh 
jeening pressing, samyukta ikaiyon Khargaon ke vishesh 
sandarbh mein. (Dr Ramratan Sharma), Department of Econom¬ 
ics, Vikram University, LJjjain. 

3. Jain, Sa vita. Sh wet kranti, ek axthik adhyayan; Madhya 
Pradesh Dugdh Mahasangh ke chayanit dugdh sanghon ke 
vishesh sandarbh mein, 1985-1995 tak. (Dr SMurti), Department 
of Economics, Vikram University, Ujjain. 

4. Kalra, Sajla. Economic viability and equity-issues in fi¬ 
nancial institutional reforms: A study of regional rural banks in 
Punjab. Department of Agricultural Economics, Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University/ Ludhiana, 

5. Pandey, Dinesh Chandra. Problems and policies in em¬ 
ployment expansion: A case study of Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion. (Dr Medan Kumar Prasad), Department of Economics, 
Vinoba Bhave University, Hazaribag. 

6. Ratna Prakash. A comparative study of performance, 
problems and prospects of development of women and children 
in rural areas programme in semi arid areas of Haryana and 
Rajasthan: A case study of Distt Mahendragadt, Haryana and 
Alwa% Rajasthan. (Dr Vudhvir Singh Dahiya), Department of Eco¬ 
nomics, Maharshi Dayanand University/ Rohtak. 

7. Shivani, Shubhlakshmi. Krishl vikas hetu kshetriya 
grameen bankon dwan vitt poshaxu Nimad Kshetriya Grameen 
Bank ke vishesh sandarbh mein, 1983-1993. (Dr S Murti), De¬ 
partment of Economics, Vikram University, Ujjain. 

8. Sushma Devi. Financing of public health care services 
in Haryana. (Dr S K Bedi), Department of Economics, Maharshi 
Dayanand University Rohtak. 

9. Vanlakhhawna. Unit cost of higher education: A case 
study of college* in Mizoram. (Prof T Lawma), Department of 
Economics, North Eastern Hill University, Shillong 


10. Vljayaragavan, G. A study of the impact of labour move¬ 
ment on the Indian banking industry, 1946-1995. (DrSSanarikar), 
Department of Economics, Nagpur University Nagpur 

Education 


. 1. Dinesh Kumar A study of scientific attitude among sec¬ 
ondary school students in relation to classroom cognitive be¬ 
haviour and school scientific activities. (Dr Ashok Kumar), De¬ 
partment of Education, Maharshi Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

2. Vijaya Luxmi Moral reasoning among pat adolescents: 
A study of its developmental factors. (Dr B S Dagar), Depart¬ 
ment of Education, Maharshi Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

Law 

1. Khan, Israr Mohammad. Muslim vivah aur vidhl: Ek 
samalochanatmak adhyayan. (Prof R C Choure), Department of 
Law, Viknun University, Ujjain. 

2. Sethi, Anna. Hindu mahila ke sampaitik sdhikar kee 
sameeksha: Dhara 6 evam 14 Hindu Uttaradldkar Adhiniyam, 
1956 ke viahisht sandarbh mein. (DrG CKasliwal), Department 
of Law, Vikram University, Ujjain. 

Management 

1. Dash, Siddhartha Sankar. Common Property Resources, 
CPRS and its management for entrepreneurial growth: A case 
study of Kconjhar District of Indian state of Orissa. (Dr A 
Kumar), Department of Business Administration, Utkal Univer¬ 
sity, Bhubaneswar 

2. Neeraja, D M. Development financial institutions: A 
performance study of Industrial finance Corporation of India. 
(Prof BAppa Rao), Department of Commerce and Management 
Studies, Andhra University, Waltair. 

3. Kaijada, Sudhir Mandsor Jile kee nagarpallkay on evam 
nagax panchayaton ka vittiya prabandhan. (Dr AC Gulati), De¬ 
partment of Economic and Business Administration, Vikram Uni¬ 
versity, Ujjain. 

Military Studies 

1. A jay Kumar. Jimmu Kashmir problem, Internal and CX- 
temal security: Causes and solution. (Dr Harvir Sharma), De¬ 
partment of Defence Studies, Maharshi Dayanand University 
Rohtak. 

Political Science 

1. Dhaka, Rajvir Schemes and implementation of employ¬ 
ment p ro gra mmes in Haryana: A case study of Rohtak District. 
(Prof Partap Singh), Department of Political Science, Maharshi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

2. Eshwarappa, Vldyasagac Concept of humanism of Dr 
Ambedkar. (Dr Kavante S H), Department of Political Science, 
Gulbarga University, Gulbarga. 

3. Kapse, Purushottam. Panchayat Raj mein janjatiya 
pratinidhiyon kee bhumlka: Paahchim Nimad Jile ke vishesh 
sandarbh mein. (Dr L N Verma), Department of Political Science, 
Vikram University, Ujjain. 

4. Koithra, V. Security for India and Indians. (PrcfKousar 
J Azam), Department of Political Science, Osmania University 
Hyderabad. 

5. Patnaik, Narender Kumar. Madhya Pradesh kee cajnlti 
mein Mahant Blsahudas Jee ka yogdan. (Dr Ambika Prasad 
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Vienna), Department of Political Science, Guru Ghasidas Univer¬ 
sity, Bilaspur. 

6. Sharma, Qm Prakash. Madhya Ftadesh mein Panchayati 
Raj ka kriyanvayan evam mahHa rwtritva; Rajgarh Jilt ke vishesh 
sandarbh mein ck indriyanubhavik adhyayan. (Dr Mahesh 
Maheshwari), Department of Political Science, Vikram University, 
Ujjain. 

7. Suntan Lata. TmthLokSabha elections: A critical analy¬ 
sis. (Dt ] R Siwadi), Department of Political Science, Maharshi 
Dayanand University, Rohtak. 


8. Taksali, Amita- Jtji Pd Satie mm Albeit Kamu ke 
aatitvavadi vkharun ka tulanatmak adkyaym. (Dr Chatasmgh 

Pa war), Department of Political Science, Vikram University, 
Ujjain. 

Social Work 

1. Jojo, Bipin K. Socio-economic and political factor deter¬ 
mining resettlement and rehabilitation, RfcR outcome of dam 
displaced people. (Prof S Parasuraman), Department of Soda! 
Work, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Mumbai. 


NCTC 




National Council for Teacher Education 

C-2/10, Safdarjung Development Area, New Delhi-16 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


FOR ATTENTION OF UNIVERSITIES/INSTITUHONS RUNNING M.Ed. COURSE 

The National Council for Teacher Education (NOTE), established as a statutory body in August, 1995 
to ensure planned and coordinated development of teacher education and for regulation and proper 
maintenance of norms and standards in the teacher education system, throughout the country has been 
laying down norms and standards for various kinds of teacher education course. The norms and standards 
for M.Ed. through face to face mode as well as for M.Ed. through distance education mode have been 
formulated by NCTE and notified in the Gazette of India on Fabruary 13,1999. All institutions offering 
M.Ed. programme are now required to run the course in accordance with these norms. All institutions are, 
therefore, advised to make an application to the concerned Regional Committee of the NCTE for recognition 
of the M.Ed. course as per the provisions of the NCTE Act. They are also advised not to make admissions 
to M.Ed. course for the next academic session before obtaining NCTE recognition under the NCTE Act. 

Addresses, telephone numbers and other particulars of the Regional Committee of the NCTE are 
given below for information of all concerned. 


The Regional Director 
Northern Regional Committee 
A-46, Shanti Path, Tilak Nagar 
Jaipur-302 004 

Phone: 0141-623501, Fax: 0141-620116 
(Jurisdiction : Delhi, Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and 
Chandigarh). 

The Regional Director 
Southern Regional Committee 
125, Infantry Road 
Opp. Medinova Diagnostic Services 
Bangalore-560 001 

Phone : 080-2861369, Fax: 080-2860962 
(Jurisdiction : Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Lakshadweep and 
Pondicherry) 


The Regional Director 
Western Regional Committee 
Manas Bhawan, Near AIR, Shyamla Hills 
Bhopal-462 002 

Phone: 0755-530912, Fax: 0755-530912 
(Jurisdiction : Goa, Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh, Dadra & Nagar Haveli, Daman 
and Diu) 

The Regional Director 

Eastern Regional Committee 

15, Neelkanth Nagar, Nayapalli 

Bhubaneshwar-751 012 

Phone: 0674-414873, Fax: 0674-458349 

(Jurisdiction : Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 

Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, 

Orissa, Sikkim, Tripura, West Bengal and 

Andamans & Nicobar Islands) 

Member Secretary 
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AWADHESH PRATAP SINGH 
UNIVERSITY, REWA (MP) 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR ADMISSION 1999-2000 

Applications are invited for admission in the following courses offered by tbe University Teaching Departments— 

(1) M*PhiL—In Mathematics, Environmental Biology, Ancient Indian History Culture & Archaeology, Hindi and Policy 
Research, Eligibility: (except Policy Research). Master’s degree with 55% marks in the subject; for Policy Research. 
M.A. in any discipline of Social Science with atleast 55% marks. 

(2) M.Sc, — In Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and Environmental Biology. Eligibility : B.Sc. (10+2+3) with atleast 
45% marks in theory, 

(3) M*A. — In Ancient In d ian History Culture and Archaeology, Psychology, English, Hindi and Russian Language. 
Eligibility: Bachelor’s degree (10+2+3) with atleast 45% marks in theory. 

(4) Master of Business Economics (M3 X) — Eligibility : Bachelor’s degree (10+2+3) with atleast 45% marks in 
theory. 

(5) Part Time Certificate, Diploma and Advanced Diploma Courses in Russian Language—Eligibility: Bachelor's 
degree (10+2+3). 

(6) Certificate Course in Yoga (C.CY.) and Diploma in Yoga Education (D.YJEd.)— eligibility : Bachelor’s degree 
(10+2+3). 

(7) Post Graduate Diploma in Computer Science and Applications (PGDCA) — One year full time professional 
course. Eligibility: Bachelor’s degree with atleast 50% marks and Mathematics or Commerce at 10+2 level. 

Notes: (1) Candidates whose result of die qualifying examinations is still awaited are also eligible to apply. 

(2) The Entrance Test and Viva-Voce for admission in all P.G. Classes are scheduled to be held on 24th July, 
1999 in the concerned departments as per entrance test time table given in the information bulletin. MJPhil. 
and P.G.D.C.A. Entrance Test will be held on 1st August, 1999 at 12 noon in the department concerned. 

(3) The Entrance Test fee of Rs. 40/- (for general candidates), Rs. 25/- for S.C7S.T/OBC should be sent by D.D. 
payable to Registrar, A.P.S. University, Rewa or be deposited in cash at the University cash counter. 

(4) The completed application form should be submitted alongwith DJD. or cash receipt for entrance tee in the 
concerned departments. 

(5) Out station candidates should enclose a self-addressed unstamped envelope of 28x20 cms. size. 

i 

(6) The University has Semester System in M.Phil. and PGDCA. Other courses are in Annual Examination 
system. 

(7) Academic session 1999-2000 would run team July, 1999 to May, 2000. 

How to apply : Application form alongwith detailed instructions including eligibility conditions can be obtained on all 
working days personally by depositing cash or through post by a DJ). in favour of tire Registrar A-P.S- University Rewa 
as per details given below : 

On cash Payment Through post by DD 

1. For MThiiyM.Sc7M.A7M3£. & Russian Courses Rs. 80/- Rs. 100/- 

2. For Yoga Courses Rs. 65/- Rs. 85/- 

3. For P.G.D.C.A Course Rs. 150/- Rs. 170/- 

Reservation of Seats: As per MP. Govt Rules, in case of S.C/S.T./O.B.C. candidates the condition of minimum eligibility 
of percentage of marks will not be applicable. 

Las! Date for receiving completed forms for all courses is 23rd July, 1999 and far MPhil. and P.GD.C.A. is 31st July, 
1999. 

Dr. MJP. Agnihotri 
REGISTRAR 
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INDIRA GANDHI INSTITUTE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION & 
SPORTS SCIENCES (IGIPESS) 

(UNIVERSITY OF DELHI) 

B-Block, Vikaspuri, New Delhl-llO 018 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR ADMISSIONS TO 

(A) B.Sc. (Physical Education, Health Education and Sports), 3-year Degree 
Course (Seats-70). Eligibility : 40% marks in 10+2 or equivalent. ' 

(B) Master of Physical Education & Sports (MPES), 2-year Degree Course 
(Seats-25). 

Eligibility : 50% marks in P.G.D.P.Ed./B.Sc. (P.E..H.E. & S.) or any 
graduation degree with physical education background and sports 
achievement/s. 

(C) Post Graduate Diploma in Physical Education (P.G.D.P.Ed.) 1-year 
Course (Seats-SO). Eligibility : 40% marks in any Bachelor’s Degree 
and sports achievement/s. 

Please note that a candidate who is appearing in any qualifying Examination 
and whose result is awaited, may also apply. 


Last Date for submission of completed application form 


,(i) B.Sc. (Physical Education, Health Education and Sports) is 05th July, 
1999. 

(ii) Master of Physical Education & Sports and Post Graduate Diploma in 
Physical Education is 12th July, 1999. 

For more details, the prospectus along with application form can be collected 
from the office of the Institute from 21st June, 1999 on all working days on 
cash payment of Rs. 30/- or by sending a Bank Draft for Rs. 50/- in favour of 
die Principal, IGIPESS payable at New Delhi alQng with your complete 
postal address. 

Dr. DJL Kansal 

Advt No. AdmJOl/dt PRINCIPAL 
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P.V. PATH 11)1 CATION S(H lKIVS MKDICAL (OIJJ I.I |] 


DR. D.Y. PATEL V1DYANAGAR, KASABA BAVADA, KOLHAPUR-416 006. 



Applications are invited for the following posts: 


DEAN: 1 (open) 


Qualification i Should possess a post-graduate degree of Statutory University in clinical and/non-clinical subject*. 

Experience: Must have a orimmuni 10 yean teaching experience as Professor/Associate Professor/Reader in a Medical College. Out of which 
at least S yens should be as Professor in a department of Medical College. 


PROFESSOR 


Open 


1 


.PROFESSOR/ 


LECTURER/ 


ASSTT.LECT. 


1. Anatomy 

2. Physiology 

3. Biochemistry 

4. Pharmacology 

5. Pathology 

6. Microbiology 

7 Community Medicine 

8. Forensic Medicine 

9. General Medicine 

10. Paediatrics 

11. TBI& chest disease 

12. Skin & VP (Dermatology) 

13. Psychiatry 

14. General Surgery 

15. Orthopaedics 

16 E.N.T. 

17 Ophthalmology 

18. Anaesthesiology 

19. OBSAGVN 

20. Radiology 

21. Dentistry 


Note! The post is advertised under Special Recruitment Drive for 

filling backlog 

1. Roman figure in the bracket shows the do. of times the post is 
being advertised. 

2. If SC/ST candidates are not available, then open candidates 
will be temporarily appointed for one academic year only 
Such appointed candidates will have no claim or legal rigid 
on the said pest if particular reserved candidate becomes avail¬ 
able during the next year’s. 

3 sr/CT randiriates who are domiciled out of Ma h a rashtr a State 

will be treated aa open category candidates. 

4. SC/ST app licants are advised to send a copy of their applica¬ 
tion to the Dy. Registrar. Special Cell, Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur-416004. 

5. Following posts are filled in from available female candi¬ 
dates. 



DER ASSTT. PROFESSOR 

TUTOR 

Open 

Reserve 

Open 

Reserve 

Open 

Reserve 

1 

ISC(II) 

1 

OlSCfll) 

— 

@1SC(IV) 

1 

1 

1SC(I) 

l 

@1SC(I) 

— 

@isc(r) lSTtf) 

l 


1 

isai) 

_ 

®isc(i) 

__ 

©ISCfll) 

2 

1SC0) 

— 

@1SC(I) 1ST(I) 

1 


— 

— 

— 

@1SC(I) 

1 

_ 

— 

@ISC0) 

— 

®1SC(I) 1ST(I) 

1 


1 


— 

— 

1 

©1SC(II) 

1 

@15T(I) lSCfll) 

— 

— 


©1SC0I) 


1SC(V) 


@1SC(II) IST(I) — 

@isai) — 


1SC(U) 

ISC(I) 

isai) 


@1SC(I) 1ST0) 


If female candidate is not available the post will be filled in from 

die male candidate. 

6. For open female candidate women belonging to “Creamy 
Layer shall not be held eligible for the benefits of women 
reservation as specified in G.R.. woman and child welfare 
department no. mi sc. 1096/Pi. Kr 3tVKa.2 dt 1.8.97. 

7. Educ ational Qualifications, Bay scales and conditions will be 
as per rules of Shivaji University, Kolhapur. The details re¬ 
garding educational qualifications will be supplied to the can¬ 
didates an demand. 

8. Applications in the prescribed form may be sent to the under¬ 
signed giving full particulars within a month from the date 
of p ublicatio n of this advertisement. 


(CADRE 

OPEN 

RESERVE 

1 Professor 

3 

— 

S Assistant Prof. 

4 

2 

0 Lecturer 

5 

4 

| Demonstrator 

1 

3 


Date :21st Jane, 1999 


Senjay D.Pati 
PRESIDENT 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


GURUKUL KANGRI 
VISHWAVIDYALAYA 
' HARIDWAR-249 4M 

Applications are invited on or before 
16,07.99 for the posts given below in prescribed 
farm containing detailed information and terms 
and conditions, available from the office of the 
Registrar, Gurahil Kangri Vishwavidyalaya. 
Haridwar on the payment of Rs. 100/- vide 
bankdraft m favour of Registrar, drawn on Pun¬ 
jab National Bank or State Bank of India, pay¬ 
able at Haridwar, 

Qualifications and fty-scales as per U.G.C. 
rules. 

A. Main Campus: Only male Candidates 

1. Registrar ) 

2. Reader-4 a. Linguistics (English, Hindi or 
Sanskrit) — Vedic Research Centre-1, 
b. Computer Science-1, c. Management-1 
(SpLl.T.).d. Chemistry-1 

3. System Manager-1 - (In computer centre) 

4. Information Scientist-1: (In Library) 

5. Professional Assistant-1 

6. Semi Professional Assistant-1 

Part time Lecturers on Fix Pay/Contract/ 
Ad hoc Basis 

Political Science, Economics, Philosophy, 
Sanskrit, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics 
and Computer Science. 

B. Kanya Gurukul Mahavidyalaya, 
Dehradun (Only female Candidates) 

Principal-1, In Reader’s Scale in any of the fol¬ 
lowing Subjects — Sanskrit, Hindi, Eng¬ 
lish, Ancient Indian History, Culture and 
Archaeology. 

Reader-2, a. Computer Science-1, 

b. Management Studies-1 (Spl. I.T.) 

Part time Lecturers on Fix Pay/Contract/ 
Ad hoc Baris 

Psychology, Economics, Computer Science, 
Management Studies and Drawing. 

C. Kanya Gurukul Mahavidyalay, 
Haridwar (Only for female Candidates)- 
Part time Lecturers on Fix Fay/Coatract/ 
Ad hac Baris. 

Sanskrit, English, Hindi, Psychology, 
Chemistry, Microbiology, Environment 
Science and Mathematics. 

Note: 

1. The candidates should send a duly stamped 
(Rs. 17) and self-addressed envelop of 
9"x4". 

2. Reservation for SC/ST category as per Cen¬ 
tral Govt, rules. 

3. Candidates riiould keep faith in Arya Sana} 
Gurukul system of Education and must be 
vegetarian. 


4. NopayntetfwiU be made for travelling etc. 

5. The Vishwavidyataya reserves the right to 
alter the number of posts and modify any 
of the terms and conditions regarding quali- 
fications/expcriencc. 

6. All disputes would be subject to Haridwar 
jurisdiction. 

7. Those Candidates who hae applied earlier 
for regular posts may scad information re¬ 
garding their improvement in qualifications 
if any, alongwith the details of the 
Bankdraft, deposited earlier. 

8. Those candidates applying for part time 
posts should send me fresh applications. 

REGISTRAR 

GURUKUL KANGRI 
VISHWAVIDYALAYA 

HARIDWAR-249 404 

SPECIAL DRIVE FOR SC/ST 
CANDIDATE 

Applications are invited from SC/ST can¬ 
didate only, on or before 1&Q7.99 in prescribed 
form containing detailed information and terms 
and conditions avilable from the office of the 
Registrar, Gurukul Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, 
Haridwar against payment of Rs. 25/- in cash 
or hank draft in favour of Registrar, drawn on 
Punjab National Bank or State Bank of India, 
Payable at Haridwar. 

Qualifications, Pay-Scales, Selection Proce¬ 
dure and reservation as per UGC rules. 

Mala Campus: Only for male candidate*): 

Deputy Registrar-1 —One Post 

Lecturer-4 — Two in Physics, One in Math¬ 
ematics and One in M.B.A. (Kanance). 

Kanya Gurukul Mahavidyalaya, Dehradun 
(Only for female candidate): 

Lecturer-3 One each m M.B.A. (Marketing), 
M.B.A. (I.T.) and Computer Science. 

Note: 

1. The candidates should send a duly stamped 
for (Rs. 17; and self-addressed envelope of 
9'W. 

2. Candidates should keep faith in Arya Samaj 
andGunikula system of Education and must 
be vegetarian. 

3. NopayraemwiD be made far travelling etc. 

4. The Vishwavidyalaya reserves the right to 
alter the number of posts and modify any 
of the terms and conditions regarding quaii- 
fications/expericnce. 

5- If a suitable candidate of SC/ST category is 
not available, the post will be filled up on 
ad-hoc basis. 

6. Alt disputes would be subject to Haridwar 
jurisdiction. 

REGISTRAR 


TIKRIKILLA COLLEGE 
TnOUKILLA-794109 
WESTGARO HILLS, MEGHALAYA 

SITUATION VACANT 
Pest: One Lecturer in Political Science 
Salary: Rs. 2000/- P.M. (Consolidated) 

The {fast is nan-sanctioned but likely to be 
sanctioned very soon. 

Applicants having UGC norms only may 
apply for immediate appointment with copies 
of Certificates and a pass-port size photo within 
fifteen days from the date of advertisement 

SECRETARY 

XAVER1AN EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY’S 
FR, AGNEL COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND COMMERCE, 
PILAR-GOA-403203 

WANTED LECTURERS 

Applications are invited for the following 
posts: 

1. Lecturer in Political Science — 1 Post — 
Full Time 

2. Lecturer in History — 1 Post — Lecture 
Basis 

3. Lecturer in Konkani — I Post — Lecture 
Basis 

4. Lecturer in Business Law — 1 Post—Lec¬ 
ture Basis 

Academic QuaMlcattoos: The candidates 
should possess a Master’s Degree in the relevant 
subject (i.e. Minimum 6 papers) with atkast 
35% marks or its equivalent grade and good 
academic record (ie atleast 50% at the gradu¬ 
ation level with applied for or an average of 
50% marks at the three examination (i.e. S.S-C. 
H.S.S.C. and graduation taken together). 

Candidates for the above mentioned posts 
should have cleared the Eligibility test for lec¬ 
turers conducted by the U.G.C., C.S.1JL, S.E.T. 
or similar test accredited by U.G.C. If the can¬ 
didates having passed tire said Eligibility test 
are not available, candidates fulfilling other 
conditions would be consideredfor appointment 
an purely temporary basis. 

Service Conditions: As prescribed by Goa 
University, Director of Higher Education, Gov¬ 
ernment of Goa and other competent authori¬ 
ties. Persons who arc employed shall rend their 
applications through propo 1 channel. Break in 
service, if any, should be accounted for. Inter¬ 
ested candidates should apply giving fall de¬ 
tails of academic qualifications from S.S.C. 
onwards clearly indicating the subject offered, 
marks scored and class/division and percent¬ 
age obtained at all public examinations teach¬ 
ing experience, address, date of birth etc. 
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Tint copies dfasrigatilrnwiti of til pab- 
Uc«j™u^p*s»ed*hc^bc«Bck»od 

Apptic^icesdBiy amgrietedk^mpects 
droid reach As PriadpsHritHaU <tayi from 

Dr.BftW6.piM 

PWNCIPAL 


NIRMALA INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 

AUWHO, PANAJL GOA-4*3 901 
Applications are invited from enable can¬ 
didates far one poet of Lecturer (Pay Scale : 
Rs. 2200-4000) for foe Post-Graduate Depart- 
meat of Education at this Institute, 

Quattfleatins; 

Lecturer:Good academic necoidwifoat last 
55% narks or equivalent grade at master's 
degree level in Equation from an Indian 
University or an equivalent degree from a 
foreign University. 

2 Candidates besides fulfilling the above 
qualifications should have cleared foe Eli¬ 
gibility Ttest for lecturers conducted by UGC 
or dmilar test accredited by the UGC. How¬ 
ever in the event of non-availability of such 
candidates or if such me found 

otherwise pot suitable, othg candidates will 
be considered for appointment on tempo¬ 
rary basis. 

Terms and conditions of service are those 
laid down by Goa Uni versity/Directorate of 
Education, Goa and other competent authori¬ 
ties. 

Applications along with complete bio-data 
and four sets of copies of certificates, 
marks beets, testimonials and publications must 
reach foe Principal within 15 days of publica¬ 
tion of this advertisement Applicants already 
employed shall be required to submit their ap¬ 
plications through proper channel. Applicants 
shall also be required to account for breaks, if 
any, in their academic career” 

Dr. (Mias) Jemtfer Fonseca 
PRINCIPAL 


S.N. BOSE NATIONAL CENTRE 
FOR BASIC SCIENCES 
BLOCK JD, SECTOR HL SALT LAKE, 
CALCUTEA-TVBRn 

S.N. Bose National Centre, an autonomous 
Institution under Department of Science A 
Technology, Invites application from the Indian 
nationals for foe following posts: 

1. finance Officer--1 Post 
Scale: (10000-325-15200)—revised 

Q^BVatkw A Eipcrieacf: Master^ degnai 
ia Comments AS Aoootots with 10 yeas 
wperviiury experience is Govt/SemMJovL 
pefaably in Scientific Research Okpaka- 
bon$. 

De, *n*te ; A follow of the fostitete of Char¬ 


tered Accountants/Cost & Works Acoouct- 
not of India 

lob B fo p ti mdMIHra : (i) Preparation of Budget 
and Budgetary Control; (ii) Finalisation of 
Accounts A Internal Statutory Audit; (hi) 
Works, Stores A Purchase Accounting; (iv) 
Liaison with various funding agencies 


bank transactions! (v) Computerisation and 
taxation matters; and such other work as 
may be assigned trenn time to time: (vi) In¬ 
terpretation, fbrmnlatiOQ and application of 
the financial and the other Govt rules in 
foe interest of foe Centre. 


Age: Not more than 45 yra. on the date of ad- 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


ENGG. & ARCH. 

ADMISSION NOTICE (SESSION 1999-20001 

Admissions to various Engineering A Architectural Courses in foe Punjab Engineering 
College. Chandigarh, Department of Chemical Engineering & Technology, Panjab 
University. Chandigarh and Chandigarh College of Architecture. Chandigarh for the 
session 1999-2000 will be made by the Joint Admission Committee constituted by the 
Vice-Chancellor, Panjab University. Chandigarh. Admissions will be based on foe 
merit ot Common Entrance Test conducted by me Psn|ab University. Chendgarh on 
May 22 A 23. 1999. The Admlmmtofi foforvfonn wttl he held from $.00 AM. 
otmnnfo In Urn UNIVERSITY AUDITORIUM, PANJAB UNIVERSITY, SECTOR-14, 
CHANDIGARH ss per the following schedu/e: 

INTERVIEW/ COUNSELLING SCHEDULE* 



CATEGORY 

C.E.T. MERIT 

POSITION 

DATE 

1. 

Scheduled Caste, 

Scheduled Tribe 

All eligible 
cancSdates for 

Engg. ft Arch. 

20.7.99 

2. 

Sports, B.C., Physically 
Handicapped, Terrorist 
Victim. Freedom Fighter 
ft Military/ Para Military 
Personnel categorise. 

Al ettgbte 
candidates for 

Engg. ft Arch. 

21.7.99 

3. 

Open seats (General Pool 
& U.T. Pool) 

Eligible candidates 
merit position 

(1-4000) 



(a) (1) Engg. Merit 
(ii) Arch. Merit 

1-700 

1-200 

22.7.99 

22.7.99 


(b) (i) Engg. Merit 
(ii) Arch. Merit 

701-1350 

201-400 

23.7.99 

23.7.99 


(c)(0 Engg. Merit 
(ii) Arch. Merit 

1351-4000 

401-600 

24.7.99 

24.7.99 


‘Reporting time aa par Admiialon Brochure 

IMPORTANT MOTE: No Separate Interview letters will he leaned. 


THE COMPLETED APPLICATION FORMS MUST REACH THE OFFICE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL/ CHAIRMAN OF THE CONCERNED COLLEGE /DEPARTMENT LATEST 
BY THURSDAY, JULY 9,1999 UPTO 5.09 P.M. IRRESPECTIVE OF THE RECEIPT 
OF CET RESULT CARDS BY THE CANDIDATES. THE CET RESULT HAS SINCE 
BEEN DECLARED ON JUNE 19,1999. 

The ADMISSION BROCHURE including me acbnisslon form for each of the 
concerned College/ Department can be had from the following on payment of 
Rs.75/- In cash on all working days and if required by mail from the Manager, 
Publication Bureau. Panfab University, Chandgaih on payment of Rs.110/- to be 
remitted through Bank Draft only in tarots of the Registrar, Panjab University; 
Chendgarh drawn on and payable at a scheduled Commercial Bank at Chandigarh. 
Panjab University win not be responsible for any postal delsys: 

l) The Cashiers Counter, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 


ID 

m 

Iv) 

v) 

vl) 


Panjab University Extension Library, CMI Lines, Ludhiana. 

Vlahveehvarartand Vlshua Bandhu institute of Sanskrit 9 Indological Studies, 
P.O. Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiapir. 

Panjab University Regional Centre, Muktsar. 

M/s Kala Mamftr Publishers & Book Seders. 1697, Nal Sank, DeW-6. 

M/a Neetam Publishers, 4451, Nat Sank, DefoW. 
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votuanm. 

1 librarian— 1 Post 

Scale: (10000-325-15200) 

QnaHBcztkn A Experience : (i) Uniformly 
good academic recced with Master's Degree 
in Library Science or M. A7M.Sc7M.Conu 
with a first or second dass 8 Jib. Sc. de¬ 
gree from any University or Institute of 
National I m portance; (ii) At least 7 yrs, ex¬ 
perience as AssL/Dcputy Librarian in a re¬ 
sponsible professional capacity in the ad¬ 
ministration of a Library or & University or 
a Research Institute; (in) Experience in 
Computerisatioo/Infonnatioc Technology 
of a University/Institnte library. 

ReaponalbUitks : (i) To organize a top-grade 


scientific bfarpy; (ii) Tb develop an up-to- 
date library system services including 
reprography, documentitjtxi and conoputeii- 
ZXtkXL 

Age : Not more than 40 yean on the date of 
advertisement. This however, may be re¬ 
laxed for SC/ST/OBC/Bx-scrviccmen and 
for candidates who proved to be exception¬ 
ally qualified or exp eri en ced. 

General Instructions: 

1) The Centre reserves die right to call suit¬ 
able candidates in their opinion, for inter¬ 
view, offer lower post or relax qualifica¬ 
tions. 

2) Applicants employed in Government insti¬ 
tutions or Govt aided Institutions should 


apply through proper channel 

3) All the above posts cany allowances sock 
as DA, HRA, CCA etc as acfcmstible id 
C entral Govt employee* under the rules in 
force from time to time. 

4) Under suitable circumstances appointment 
to tbe above mentioned poets may be trade 
on deputation Gram other Departments of 
the Central GovtTStale GovtsiAll hrfa 
Services/Central Services etc. 

5) A comprehensive bio-data complete m all 
respects should reach the Administrative 
Officer on or before 34 June *99. 

Dr.N.Nayak 

ACTG. ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 



A Ii \ ;i\ nr .limu 
National lnstiliile lor !Ik 
I kill ing Ikin<lic;i|)jK (! 
Munihui 


0 


K.C MarfcBanrlniRfiriamBtloo, Bandra (Wwt),MgnibaM00050 

An autonomous Institute under the administrative control 
of Ministry of Social Justice & Empowerment, Government 
of India, invites application from the citizens of India for 
filling-up the following posts on deputation basis for a 
period of one year in the first instance extendable each year 
for a maximum period of 3 years including period of 
deputation in another ex-cadre post held immediately 
preceding this appointment. 

1. DEPUTYDIRECTOR (ADMINISTRATION); One Post 
(ON DEPUTATION BASIS); Pay Scale : Rs. 12000-375- 
16500; Qualification & Experience: Essential — (i) Bright 
academic record with Degree in Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Management, etc. (ii) Atleast 10 years experience in Personnel 
work, recruitment, purchase of stores, etc. out of which 5 years 
should be in a senior administrative position in a Government, 
Semi-government, Corporate Sector with knowledge of 
Government practices and procedures; Age limit : Not 
exceeding 45 years. 

Z ACCOUNTS OFFICER: One post (ON DEPUTATION 
BASIS); Pay Scale : Rs. 7450-225-11500; Qualification & 
Experience: Essential — (i) Degree of recognised university 
with S.A.S. Examination, (ii) 5 years experience as Junior 
Administrative Officer/Section Officer in Accounts 
De par t me nt; Age Hndt: Not exceeding 40 years. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

L Application on plain paper giving particulars in the following 
format addressed to the Director in the above mentioned 
address, with the envelope s u persc ri bed with the name of the 
post applied for, should reach wUhKn 15 days of the release of 
the advertisement (a) Name of the post (b) Name of the applicant 
in BLOCK letters (c) Father’s/Husband's name (d) Date of birth 
(attach proof of age) (e) Permanent address (f) Address far 
communication (g) Whether SC/ST/OBC (attach certificate 
from Competent Authority) (h) Nationality (i) Educational and 


Technical qualifications with YEAR OF PASSING, 
SUBJECTS, MARKS OBTAINED, TOTAL MARKS, 
PERCENTAGE OF MARKS (j) Experience giving details of 
NAME OF ORGANISATIONS, POST HELD, SCALE OF 
PAY, PRESENT PAY, TOTAL EMOLUMENTS, FROM 
WHICH PERIOD TO WHICH (k) Marital status (1) Any other 
information (m) Signature of the candidate and date. 2. 
Application should accompany a passport size photograph, 
attested copies of certificates and certified copies of CR dossiers 
of last 5 years. 3. Central Civil Service Rules and regulations 
are applicable and all posts cany usual allowances as admissible 
to Central Government employees of similar status. 4. The 
selected candidates can be transferred anywhere in India. S. 
Age relaxation in favour of reserved candidates will be as per 
Government of India rules. 6. Copy of SC/ST/OBC certificate 
on prescribed form from competent authority shall be attached 
with application otherwise it would be summarily rejected. 7. 
Those employed iaCentral and State Govemment/Central and 
State Autonomous organisations should apply through proper 
channel. 8, Incomplete/late application and application not in 
prescribed format and without requited documents will be 
summarily rejected without assigning anyreasons. 9. SC/ST 
candidates will be paid T.A. as per eligibility by the shortest 
route as per Government of India rales on production of rail/ 
bus tickets or photocopy thereof. 10. Age and experience are 
relaxable for SC/ST/OBC/Ex-Servicemen and Physically 
Handicapped as per rules. 11. The Institute reserves the right 
not to fill up any of the vacancies advertised. 12. Since 
applications received may be shortlisted, merely possessing the 
prescribed qualifications and the requisite experience would 
not entitle a person to be called for an interview. 13. Due to 
non-availability of accommodation, candidates on selection and 
joining the post of Accounts Officer will have to make their 
own arrangement for accommodation. 14. No queries or 
correspondence regarding issue of call letters for interview/ 
selection of candidates for a post will he entertained at any 
stage and canvassing will lead to the candidate being debarred 
from consideration for the post 15. Tbe crucial date of 
determining the age limit and length of experience shall be latt 
date of subnussiori of application. 

DIRECTOR 
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MAHATMA GANDHI 
fmk' DENTAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


PONDICHERRY 


Advt.3/1999-2000 


EX. 04/00/1999 




The MAHATMA GANDHI DENTAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 
(MOOCH)* PONDICHERRY is an Institution Sponsored by the 
GOVERNMENT OF PONDICHERRY. The Administration Df the 
Institution, which is an Autonomous Body, Is governed by a constituted 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS headed by the CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT OF PONDICHERRY. The Institution being AN India in 
character is imparting quality dental education to the students of Union 
Territory of Pondicherry and also the students from all over India. This 
Institution has been recognised by the DENTAL COUNCIL OF INDIA 
and accorded PERMANENT AFFILIATION to the PONDICHERRY 
t CENTRAL UNIVERSITY. 

The Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, Department of Health, 
Government of India, New Delhi has permitted to start the MDS 
Courses in three specialities for the academic year 1899-2040. 

AppBcations are invited on plain paper with ful Bio-Data to the posts 

mentioned below: 


1 


Name of the 
speciality 


A. DENTAL 


prof- I Aset. Prof- I Lecturer 


essor essor 


1 Periodontia 


2 Orthodontia 


3 Jconservative Dentistry | 1 


Periodontia 


S Oral Medicine SRadralogy 1 


6 jCeifimunity Dentistry I 1 


Oral Surgery 



Medicine 


2 | Pathology 


3 Anaesthesia 


Anatomy 


Surgery 


6 j Bio-Chemistry 


[ESSENTIAL QUALI FICATIO NS: 



P ROFESSORS M.D.S. In the respective specially with eight years 
? teaching experience after M.D.S. in which 5 years should be as 
r warier f Assistant Professor in the concerned speciality 

DISTANT PROFESSORS: M.D S. in the respective specialty 
! ft three years teaching experience in the same speciality after 
* DS degree. 

^SlUBEBS; M.D.S. in the concerned speciality. 


QIuIS 


% Essential Qualifications and Experience etc., shall be ae 
by the Medical Council of India. 


SCALE OF PAY- 


PROFESSOR 
ASST. PROFESSOR 
LECTURER 


AGE LIOIT 


PROFESSOR 

ASST.PROFESSOR 

LECTURER 


GENERAL: 


: Rs. 16400 -450 -20900-500-22X 
: Rs. 12000-420*18300 
: Rs. 8000 -275-13500 

50 years and betowri Reliable in the. 
'45 years and below I SC/ST/O BC cm 
35 years and below J aspernUe. 


* M.D.S/M.D VPh.D. wequivBierit degree shouW be from a Urnv* 
recognised by UGC. 

* The candidates cafledfor Interview wHI be paid Travelog Alow 
© I dass rai fare subject to production of nri tickets through sho 
route, or actual fare paid whichever is less. 

* The nunberofposts may hcreaseor decrease at the time of selec 

* The candidates with tesser/higher qualification / experience ma 
considered for tower / higher posts at the drscretior of the Seta 
CommBtee 

* AH other allowances and retirement benefits etc. are as appNcab 
the Central Government Officiate 

4 Pay protection will be offered to the deserving candidates. 

* The selection commttee may also consider extra Increments tc 
highly quafified and deserving candidates. 

* AH teaching experience should be in recognised Dent 
Medical Colleges. 

* Appftcahon received from SC/ST/O BC Candidates wM be considi 
as per Government Rules / Orders etc. 

* Non - Practising Allowance , if sought will be admissible as 
Government Rules for Medfcal/ Dental graduates only: 

* Candidates employed In Govt Autonomous/Government/Urwen 
Institutions may apply through proper Channel An advance c 
may be submitted. 

* Qualification, Experience and othwrequiramerTte must be suppor 
by relevant documents. 

* Application wfiich are incomplete or without requaed testimonial! 
certificates etc. shall be rejected straight away and 
correspondence win be entertained in this regard. 

* Completed applications in all respects with Photograph, attes 
copies of certificates, mark lists, number of attempts in which 
candidate passed the degree, other testimonials including teach 
experience etc. .should reach the PRNCIML, MAHATMA GANI 
DENTAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL OLD SECRETARY 
BUILDING, PONDICHERRY. MS Ml" on or before 31.QZJW 
The Application should be sent in an envelope superscribed 
"APPLICATION FOR THE POST OF—". This Institution shaH r 
be responsible for any postal delay. 

* Mere fulfilling the qualification and applying for the post adverts 
herein does not itself automatically entitle an appficant to be cal 
for interview. The application will be short-listed for the purpose m 
decision of a duly constituted screening committee shaR be fin 
No correspondence shall be entertained in this regard. 

" CANVASSING IN ANY FORM WILL BE CONSIDERED AS 
A DtSQUAUFfCATION" 

(BY ORDER OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT/ 

CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF GOVERNORS, MGDCH) 

Dr.SHYAMSMGH 

PRINCIPAL 
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Regd.Nd.RJV, 71«V63 


Postal Regd. No. DL-U10M 


BHARATHDDASAN UNIVERSITY, TIRUCHIRAPPA LLI-620 024 
CENTRE FOR DISTANCE EDUCATION 



\i>uhsio\ xorii HMinx — rm-iuw 


I'!\< >1 I ss lu\ \l ( i >( !?\l \ 


M.CA. 

(Semester Pattern, 
English Medium) 


P.CP. Centra: 


B.CA. 

(Non-Semester 
English Medium) 
P.CP. Centres: 

P.GJD.CA. 
(Semester Pattern, 
English Medium) 
P.CP. Centro: 


Any Degree (with Mathematics or 
Statistics at (10+2) level/as an allied 
subjcct/Major at Degree level. B.EV 
BTechiAMLE. (other than with 
Computer Science specialuation). 
Tamil Nadu Government norms on 
communal reservation will be 
adopted. 

Tiruchirappalli, Thanjavur, Chennai, 
Coimbatore, Bangalore, Hyderabad, 
Vijayawada, & Cochin. 

A pass in HSC (10+2 Pattem/PUC/ 
11+1 Pattern) 

Tiruchirappalli, Cochin, Chennai, 

Vijayawada 

Any Degree 


Tiruchirappalli & Thanjavur 


Note : Students undergoing PG courses in Regular Colleges 
will be permitted to undergo P.G.D.C. A Course, under Distance 
Education, concurrently. 


BA. Economics 
BA. Co-operation 
B.BA. 

B.Cam. 

Bite. Mathematics 


P.CP. Centres: 


(Tamil Medium) 

(Thmil Medium) 

(English & Tamil Medium) 
(English & Tamil Medium) 
i (English & Tamil Medium) 

A Pass in Higher Secondary 
Examination (10+2 pattemyPUC 
(11+1 pattern). 

Tiruchirappalli, Thanjavur, 
Pudukkotbi & Chennai. 
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BA. Tamil 
BA. History 


MA. Tamil 

MA. English 

MA. History 
(Tamil Medium) 
MA. Economics 
(English Medium) 

M.Com. 

(English Medium) 

M^c. Maths 
(English Medium) 
P.CP. Centres: 


(Tamil Medium) 


Any degree with Tfcmil as one of die 
parts. 

Any degree with English as one of the 
parts. 

Any Degree 

BA Economics/B.ComVB.B.ATBA. 
Corporate Secretary ship/B. A. Bank 
Management/B. A. Co-operaiiori/ 
B.Sc. Maths 

B.Com/B.B.AiB.A. Co-operation/ 
B.A. Corporate Secretaryship/B.A. 
Bank Management. 

B.Sc. Maths. 

Tinichirappalli, Thanjavur, 
Pudukkottai & Chennai. 


Application form and Prospectus can be had fromThe Director, Centre for Distance Education, Bharaihidasan University, 
TtruchirappaHi-620 024. Requisition in plam paper with clear address should be sent along with a crossed demand draft 
(obtained on or after die date of this notification) obtained in any one of the following Bank only for Rs. 50/- drawn in favour of 
the “Centre for Distance Education, Bharathktasan University”, payable at Tiruchirappalli 

* State Bank of India * State Bank of Mysore * Indian Overseas Bank * Andhra Bank 

* Canon Bank * Bank of Travancore * Indian Bank 

* Name of the candidate and die course for which the application is required to be written an die reverse side of the D.D. 

* For more th™ one application, separate D.D. must be enclosed. 

* The University reserves die right to final decision on FCP Centres, subject to their viability. 

* Spot admission facility available at the office of the CDE for all courses other than M.C.A, 


The Last date for receipt of filled in Applications 
EA, B.Sc, BJSA., B.Cotu, B.CA^ MA*, M.Com. 3008.1999 

M.CA. * 30.07.1999 

P.GJJ.CA. 16.08.1999_ 
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